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Now-A-DATS we are all railway travellers. Where- 
ever we may want to gOy beyond the limited sphere of 
that sociable vehicle commonly called the ^^ ^bus/^ we 
find we must take the ^^rail/^ A few years since^ and 
it might be a matter of choice whether we would adopt 
the old and sqfe coach^ or risk our bodies and limbs 
on the new fashioned railway. But this choice is no 
longer ours; and we can now select only between 
( going by ^^rail^' and stopping at home. 
c^ This limitation in our resources of travel^ however^ 
j^ has not really detracted from its safety : railway sta- 
tistics show how vastly the number of travellers has 
'f\ been augmented, while the dangers they incur have 
"^ been reduced ; and we may now commit ourselves to 
^ the express train, at forty miles per hour, with infinitely 
i far less risk of a broken neck than we could, forty 
V* years ago, mount the "Age'* or the " Wonder,*' and 
!^ follow its leaders at one fourth of that speed. 

Thus the Railway, and all things appertaining to it 
become interesting to the community generally; — we 
admire the stupendous bridges, and the long perspec- 
tive of arches in the viaducts, revel in the stunning 
sensation of passing through an irbn pipe, or shut our 
eyes to the dismal gloom of the tomb-like tunnel, — the 
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station becomes a pleasant scene of bustle and excite- 
ment^ and the stoppage of ten minutes or less^ gene- 
rously accorded at the refreshment department^ seems 
a season of rest and enjoyment far more acceptable 
than would a whole week's revelry under less pressing 
circumstances. 

It is natural that the moving power of the train 
should elicit more wonder^ and incite more enquiry 
than all the stationary grandeurs of the road over or 
under whicTi it travels. A massive structure of ma- 
sonry, however great, looks as if belonging to its posi- 
tion, and might, for ailght it suggests to t^e contrary, 
have grown into its place, or have for ever occupied it; 
but a machine of metal £tted for motion, and capable 
of creating — and, with the simplest human assistance, 
of regulating — the power of sey-motion, could never be 
mistaken for a fixture upon the site it may occupy; 
and inevitably suggests, even to the mind of childhood, 
*^ How does it move ?'* 

To answer this question in a manner carefully devoid 
of technicalities, and at the same time to render com- 
plete general information to the popular student, are 
the purposes aimed at in the following little work, 
which it is hoped will be found fully instructive for the 
non-professional reader, and a solid foundation for the 
extended enqxdries of those who desire further ac- 
quaintance with the theory and practice of locomotive 
steam machinery. ' 

London, Deceniber, 1855. 
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THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE. 



A LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, foUowed bj a train of carriages, 
always impresses the spectator as a remarkable exhibition of 
inanimate power. The familiar, but now ancient, spectacle 
of the mail coach, whirled along by its glowing team, was 
wont to excite admiration by its evidence of equestrian train- 
ing and discipline ; but the means of its morement were 
palpable, and reflection was scarcely prompted by the sight. 
Of two witnesses — one from the workshop, the other from 
the stable — the latter could probably the best appreciate 
the principles of the draught, and explain why the leaders 
and the wheelers were selected for their respective places; 
but the sight of a compUcated and apparently cumbrous 
machine, moving itself under the mere direction of a human 
driver, forcibly overcoming not only its own inertia, but that 
of the many heavy carriages and trucks which helplessly 
follow, in its chains, is a demonstration of mechanical agency 
w6ich, however often it may be witnessed, arrests the atten- 
tion in every instance, and leads the mind to contemplate the 
means employed, or to inquire what those means are. 

Let us become such inquirers, and endeavour to ascertain 
those means. We have just seen a friend " off by railway ;" 
and, having had to wait some time on the platform of the 
station, glanced at the hissing leader of the train, which by 
brazen plate proclaimed itself to be a " Hurricane," " Thun- 
derer,** "Meteor," or other symbol of speed and power. 
While stationary, we noticed the engine had six wheels, — 
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perhaps all of one size — and having a long horizontal bar of 
metal outside the wheels attached to the spokes of the three 
wheels on either side, the wheels being thus connected or 
coupled together. Beneath the engine, a bright fire-light 
gleamed near the hinder end ; while, in front, puffs of steam 
were issuing and hissing with deafening noise. A variety of 
bars, rods, and other pieces of shining metal appeared to be 
fixed under the body of the machine ; but the arrangement 
was too complicated to allow us to trace the connection 
between these and the wheels ; and the belief in their utility 
was chiefly induced by seeing the engine-driver descend from 
his standing-place at the back of the engine, and caressingly 
wipe them with a handful of greasy rags. We noticed, how- 
ever, that the whole machine appeared externally to consist 
of three portions, of different shapes and sizes. Th^ front 
part, on the centre of which the chimney or funnel was placed, 
was curved on the top, had straight sides and bottom* and was 
larger than the long middle or cylmdrical portion of the engine; 
while the back portion was again of increased width, and 
seemed to descend nearer the ground than the front. A door 
in this part of the apparatus wa^ opened by the driver's 
assistant, or stoker, who flung in two or three shovels of coak 
from the tender ; and we were thus prepared to nnderstan<i 
the explanation of a bystander, that this hind part of the 
engine is called the firt-hox* The central cylindrical part waa 
also described to be the 5ot7er, and the front po^on the «moAe- 

But the second bell rings; the passengers are all seated, 
and the carriage-doors closed ; the last shaking of hands has 
been hurried through an open window; the porters scour 
along the side of the train, and warn the friends on the plat- 
form to stand back ; the driver jumps into bis plaoe, and — 
while the stoker releases the break from the wheels of the 
tender — turns a small handle and sounds the whistle, and by 
the movement of other handles starts the engine. The puffs 
of steam from below cease, and the hissing is succeeded by a 
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souBd as of a giant panting for breath. Presently, his metal 
longs seem forced into action, and the laboured sound gradu- 
ally quickens into a rapid throb that dies away in the distance, 
like the pulsations of Hercules borne on the wings of the 
wind. 

From the platform, let us turn to study the internal mechan- 
ism of the engine. 

We all know, to begin with, that the machine is impelled 
bj steam, which it produces within itself, being fed at inter- 
vals with the two ingredients of fuel and water from the 
tender. The former we hare seen supplied by the stoker with 
a shovel ; the latter is administered directly from the tender 
through a pipe, which is aptly termed the feed-pipe. We all 
know, also, that when water is so heated as to become steam, it 
expands in bulk and thus produces motion, which the engine 
converts to an useful purpose. In this elementary view, we 
are aware that all steam engines resemble each other, whether 
in the ponderous formis of marine engines, working paddles 
or giving revolutions to. screws ; of stationary engines, pump- 
ing up water for supplying towns and cities, or actuating 
the elaborate mechanism of manufactures; or of locomotive 
engines, drawing trains of enormous weight on iron roads at 
rdocities which, in the times of mere animal agency, would 
have been deemed chimerical, if not fabulous. 

Portable machinery, however, always involves considerations 
which do not arise in the designing of stationary apparatus. 
Thus, locomotive engines are Umited in external dimensions and 
in gross weight ; while for fixed engines the size and the weight 
are points rarely taken into account. In locomotives, more- 
orer, it is necessary to provide the most extended space for 
the operation of heat for the production of power ; and thus, 
while a large boiler and a single internal tube are admissible, 
and sufficient for generating steam for a stationary engme, 
a small boiler is imperative in a locomotive,, and the required 
heated surface for the rapid creation of steam is obtained by 
mtrodudng within the boiler a large number of small tubes. 

B 2 
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In short, the great desideratum in designing a locomotive 
engine is to oh tain the greatest possible amount of power 
with the smallest possible size of the machine. 

The most essential parts in all steam engines are the cylin- 
der and the piston. We all know that the cylinder corresponds 
with the barrel of a pump, and that the piston is similar to the 
disc inside the pump, which the pump-maker calls the sucker. 
The common form of syringe, known by schoolboys as a squirt, 
is another instance of cylinder and piston familiar to^l of us. 
We can readily understand how the expansion or swelling of 
the boiling water, as it becomes steam and is admitted within 
one end of a cylinder, will force the piston to the other end of 
it. We can also understand that if the steam be then let out 
of the cylinder, and fresh steam be admitted at the other end, 
behind the piston, the piston will be driven back again to the 
end from which it first started, and that these successive ope- 
rations may be repeated, and the piston thus made to travel 
alternately from one to the other end of the cylinder. 

We shall thus have produced what mechanics call a recipro- 
eating rectilineal motion ; that is, the piston will be moved 
backwards and forwards in a straight line. 

The next purpose to be accomplished is to make use of this 
motion for turning wheels round. Our piston is supposed to 
be provided with a piston-rod, which again corresponds with 
the rod of the pump and the handle of the syringe. This rod 
or handle is made long enough to project beyond the end of 
the cylinder at all times, for the purpose of connecting it with 
the next important part of the apparatus ; viz., the crank. The 
wheels to be turned round are fixed on an axle ; and this axle 
has a bend in it so formed, that while the two ends of the axle 
are in one straight line the bent portion is some inches out of 
that straight line. With the addition of a rod for connecting 
the piston rod with the crank, and which is hence called the 
connecting rod, our elementary apparatus will be completed, 
and we may now make a little sketch to assure ourselves that 
we understand it. 
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In this figure a is the cylinder with the piston within it, b 
the piston rod, c the connecting rod, d the crank on the axle 
B E of the wheels r e. The dotted lines show the position of 
the parts when the piston has reached the other end of the 
i^linder. The foot-lathe used by the turner, and the appa- 
ratus of the itinerant knife-grinder, are familiar examples of 
cranks for giving rotatory motion to wheels by the alternate 
morement of the treadles. Now, if we imagine a tea-kettle, 
sauce-pan, or any other closed vessel in which water may be 
boiled, to be so connected with the cylinder in onr sketch that 
the steam shall enter alternately at each end of the cylinder,' 
the steam being discharged at every stroke of the piston, or as 
soon as it has driven the piston from one end to the other, we 
shall have the entire motive mechanism of a locDmotive steam 
engine. All the additions to be made to it, to convert it into 
the most complicated production of engineering art, consist of 
apparatus for boiling the water, for regulating the admission of 
steam into the cylinder, and the discharge of it from the cylin- 
der, for providing adequate draught for the fire, and for giving 
to the driver of the engine the means of starting and stopping 
the movement of the engine, and of reversing the direction of 
its movement on the instant, as occasion may require. 

A sketch of the history of the locomotive engine will show 
ns the earUest forms in which it was designed, and the several 
improvements and additions made upon them ; and by thus 
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watching the growth of the machine, step hy step as it were, 
we shall readily trace the gradual progress from rude simplicity 
to the studied complication of parts which bewilder the eyes 
and the understanding of the uninitiated spectator of a modern 
locomotive. 

The name which the world has learned to associate with the 
steam engine as a stationary machine, must also be quoted in 
reference to its birth as an apparatus for locomotion. James 
"Watt has recorded: — "My attention was first directed in 
1 759 to the subject of steam engines by Dr. Robison, then a 
student in the University of Glasgow, and nearly* of my own 
age. Bobison at that time threw out the idea of applying the 
power of the steam engine to the moving of wheel carriages, 
and to other purposes ; but the scheme was not matured^ and 
was soon abandoned on his going abroad.'' 

This appears to be the earliest recorded notion of the loco- 
motive steam engine, which Watt seems to have worked out 
into a practical form that he included in a patent obtained in 
the year 1784. 

Watt's locomotive, as described in the specification of his 
patent, was to have a boiler formed of staves of wood bound 
with hoops of iron. An iron furnace was to be fixed within 
this boiler in such a manner that it should be nearly sur- 
rounded by water. The boiler and cylinder were to be fixed 
on a carriage having wheels worked by a piston moving a 
length or stroke of 12 inches within the cylinder, 7 inches in 
diameter. The same purpose, now usually effected with the 
crank, was, in Watt's locomotive, to be accomplished by sun 
and planet wheels^ that is, by two cogged or toothed wheels, 
one of which would be fixed on the same axle as the wheels 
supporting the carriage, and the other made to revolve round 
it by the engagement of their teeth or cogs. The centre of 
the revolving wheel being connected with one end of the con- 
necting rod and the piston-rod with the other end of it, the 
reciprocating motion of the piston would produce a rotatory 
motion of the carriage-wheels. Watt, however, having become 
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actively and profitably engaged in his improvements of sta- 
tionary engines^ did not prosecute the locomotive scheme ; and 
William Murdoch appears to have been the earliest con- 
structor of a locomotive steam engine. The date of this appa- 
ratus is recorded as 1784, the same year in which Watt's 
patent was obtained. Murdoch's locomotive, which can be 
r^arded only as a toy, had a copper boiler with an oblique 
flue within it, and was heated by a spirit lamp. The piston 
hac^ a stroke of 2 inches and was f inch in diameter. The 
cylinder was fixed upright on the top of the bdler, and a 
connecting rod and crank, &c., were employed for giving mo- 
tion to the axle of the driving wheel, or the driving axle (as it 
is called). The carriage is described to have been supported on 
three wheels, and the size of these wheels will convey a notion 
of the dimensions of the entire apparatus. The two wheels on 
the driving axle were 9^ inches, and the third or leading wheel 
4} inches, in diameter. This miniature engine was, however, 
provided virith valves for regulating the passage of the steam, 
and is recorded to have beaten its inventor on one occasion 
when he wished to test its speed. 

Eighteen years elapsed before any useful result was recog- 
nized as attainable by the application of steam to locomotive 
machinery. Murdoch's defeat by his three-wheeled toy might 
have suggested a practical purpose, in producing an enlarged 
and improved edition of it, but it does not appear to have done 
so ; and to Richard Treyithick belongs the merit of having 
constructed the first experimental locomotive steam engine, 
and demonstrated its value as an instrument of draught. A 
patent was obtained, 24th of March 1802, by Bichard Trevi- 
thick and Andrew Vivian, of Cornwall, for '* methods of im- 
proving the construction of steam engines, and their application 
for driving carriages and other purposes." The experimental 
engine which was made according to this patent, and exhibited 
to the public in traversing the roadway near Euston Square, 
London, had four wheels, — viz., two small front wheels for guid- 
ing, and two larger hind wheels, — which received motion from 
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the steam. In accordance with his improvements in stationary 
engines, included in the same patent, Trevithick in his loco- 
motive abandoned the idea of condensing the steam (which had 
been the great purpose of Watt's inventions), and adopted the 
high'preamre principle.* The engine had one cylinder, placed 
horizontally and enclosed with the boiler and furnace in a cas- 
ing placed behind the axle of the driving wheels. The piston- 
rod was connected — not with the axle of the wheels, but with 
a separate axle, on which the crank was formed. The crank- 
axle was thus distinguished from the driving-axle, and the 
motion was imparted from the former to the latter by means 
of two toothed wheels of equal size — one on each of the axles, 
and which wheels were fitted or geared to work together. The 
steam-cocks for regulating the passage of the steam to and 
from the cylinder, were opened and shut by being connected 
with the crank-axle. A force-pump, for injecting hot water 
into the boiler, from the casing surrounding the cylinder, &c., 
was also worked with a rod attached to the crank-a^fle. In 
order to maintain the fire with sufficient activity for pro- 
ducing the required quantity of steam, bellows were provided, 
and were, Uke the cocks and pump, worked from the crank- 
axle. 

In 1804, Trevithick placed another locomotive engine on 
a tram-road at Merthyr Tydvil, in South Wales, which engine 
differed in some respects from the experimental one just 
described. In the later engine, the cylinder was placed 
upright, or vertically, and tlie boiler was of cylindrical form 
with flat ends. A double or bent flue passed through the 
boiler, and the furnace and most of the cylinder were also 
within it. The cylinder of this engine was 8 inches in dia- 
meter, and had a stroke of 4 feet 6 inches. It drew a load 
of ten tons of bar iron, besides the trucks holding it, at 
the rate of five miles per hour, for a distance of nine miles, 
consuming only the water contained in the boiler at starting. 
In this engine the used steam was ejected into the chimney, 
* See Rudimentary Treatise on the Steam Engine. 
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thas promoting the draught and dispensing with the bellows 
provided in the first engine of the same inventor. 

Trevithick's locomotive of 1804 does not appear to have 
been followed by any considerable improvement or alteration 
until the year 1811, when a patent was obtained, dated 10th 
April, by Mr. John Blenkinsop, for '^certain mechanical 
means " of conveying coals, &c., which included the suggestion 
of a toothed wheel attached to the engine, to work in a rack to 
be fixed along one side of one of the rails of the road. This in- 
vention or adaptation was intended to obviate the inconvenience 
that had occasionally arisen from the slipping round of the 
wheels on the tramways without advancing the engine. This 
want of adhesion, or Ute, of the wheels on the trams or rails 
was afterwards found to be remediable by an improved distri- 
bution of the weight on the wheels, which has rendered 
unnecessary the rack proposed by Blenkinsop, the chain by 
the Chapmans, and the automatic legs by Brunton, all of 
which expedients were devised to overcome the same supposed 
difficulty. 

Blenkinsop's locomotive, however, is further noticeable as 
having first employed two cylinders, which worked alternately 
from the same aa:le or shaft. 

In the year 1814, a locomotive engine was constructed at 
the Killingworth Colliery by the celebrated George Ste- 
phenson. This engine had two cylinders placed vertically, 
partly within and partly above the boiler, which was cylin- 
drical, 8 feet long, and 2 feet 10 inches in diameter, with 
an internal flue 1 foot 8 inches in diameter. The cyUnder 
was 8 inches in diameter, and the piston had a stroke of 2 
feet. The connecting rods had cranks, each of which had 
a spur wheel fixed on its axle, and these spur-wheels gave 
motion to two other spur-wheels, one on either side, fixed 
on the axles of the carriage wheels. Between the spur wheels 
on the cranks of the connecting rods, a central spur wheel was 
provided, which was useful in preserving the cranks at right 
angles to each other, and in governing the effect of the pro- 

B 5 
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pelling power. The spar wheels on the axles of the carriage 
wheels were 2 feet in diameter, and the three other spur 
wheels were each 1 foot in diameter, the arrangement heing 
as here sketched : 

Fig. 2. 
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In this figure, a a represent the two connecting rods from 
the piston rods, and b b the cranks on the axles of the spur 
wheels, c c ; d is the central spur wheel, and e e are the spur 
wheels on the axles of the carriage wheels, f f. This engine 
is reported to have drawn 30 tons at the rate of 4 miles 
an hour, hut the spur wheels were found to wear rapidly, and 
to make a great noise ; and in the following year, Mr. Ste- 
phenson introduced an improvement which superseded the 
necessity for the spur gear altogether. This improtement 
was patented on the 28th February, 1815, by Mr. Stephenson 
in conjunction with Mr. Dodd, and the improvement is de- 
scribed to have consisted in " the application of a pin upon 
one of the spokes of the wheels that supported the engine 
by which it travelled upon the railroad, the lower end of the 
connecting rod being attached to it by what is termed a ball- 
and-socket joint ; the other end of the connecting rod being 
attached to the cross beam, worked up and down by the 
piston." The patentees proposed two methods of keeping 
the cranks at right angles to each other ; viz., to crank the 
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axle on wiiieh each pair of wheela was fixed, and provide 
a oonnecting rod between them, or to use an endless chain, 
of which the links should work into teeth of wheels fixed on 
the axles of the carriage wheels. In the engines constructed 
under this patent, either at the period of this date or subse- 
quoitly, Mr. Stephenson dischai^ed the used steam into the 
chimney fi)r the purpose of aiding die draught of air through 
the furnace, and, oonsequentij, the rapid production of steam. 
The immediate effect of tiiis improyement is reported io hare 
h&exL the doubhnff of the speed of the engine. 

On the 30th September, 1816, Mr. Stephenson, conjointly 
with Mr. Losh, obtained a patent for further improvements, 
which consisted ''in sustaining the weight, or a proportion of 
the weight, of the engine upon pistons, movable in the cylin- 
ders, into which the steam or water of the boiler is allowed to 
enter, in order to press upon such pistons ; and which pistons 
are, by the intervention of certain levers and connecting rods,* 
or by any other effective contrivance, made to bear upon 
the axles of the wheels of the carriage upon which the engine 
rests. When, therefore, the steam presses upon the piston, 
the weight is transmitted to the axle by the piston rod, and 
the reaction of that pressure takes as much weight off the 
engine. If, 'therefore, the cyUnders are of sufficient area, 
80 that the pressure of the steam upon the whole of the 
pistons is equal to the weight of the engine, the engine will 
be lifted up, as it were, or entirely supported by the steam, 
which thus forms a kind of spring of the nicest elasticity." * 
The furnace was within the boiler of these engines, the 
endless chain was employed, and six wheels were used instead 
of four. 

During the thirteen years which elapsed between 1816 
and 1829, many minor improvements were introduced in 
locomotive mechanism. Mr. Stephenson substituted coupling 
rods outside the wheels^ and connected to their spokes, for the 
endless chains he had previously used in the Killingworth 

* Description by the Patentees. 
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engines; steel springs were introduced between the engine- 
frame and the axle-boxes; and tires of wrought iron were 
applied to the driving wheels. 

It is recorded, that in the year 1825 locomotiyes were 
constructed upon eight wheels, arranged in two sets of four 
each, each set being attached to a separate frame, or bogie. 
Each of these frames was connected with the frame of the 
engine by means of a swivel joint, and thus great fi^eedom 
was obtained for passing round sharp curves in the road, 
rail, or tram-way. The proposition for these bogie frames 
had been made in a patent obtained by Messrs; Chapman 
in the year 1812. 

Mr. Stephenson's '' Killingworth Engine," as it was used 
previous to the year 1829, had four wheels, 4 feet in diameter 
and coupled. The boiler, of wrought iron, was cyhndrical» 
4 feet in diameter and 9 feet long, vrith slightly convex ends. 
A fire tube, 1 foot 10 inches in diameter, was fixed within 
the boiler, the fire-grate being placed in one end of the tube, 
while the other end led into the chimney. Two cylinders 
were provided, sunk upright in the boiler, one at each end 
of it, and each cylinder, by means of piston-rod, connecting- 
rods, &c., worked one of the pairs of wheels. The perform- 
ance of this engine, which weighed 6^ tons,— or with tender, 
fuel, and water, 10 tons, — ^was reported to equal 50 tons gross 
load — that is, including carriages or waggons, engine, and 
tender — at the rate of 6 miles per hour on a level, 15 cubic 
feet of water bemg evaporated per hour. 

But the great desideratum for attaining velocity was yet 
wanting. Within the necessarily limited size for the loco- 
motive boiler, means were yet required for boiling the water 
fcLst enough to produce the quantity of steam indispensable 
for rapidity of motion. The method for obtaining this ob- 
ject, which has since been so successfully adopted, was pro- 
posed by a French engineer, M. Seguin, in a patent in 
February, 1828. This method consisted in increasing the 
heating surface within the boiler, vrithout increasing its exter- 
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nal dimensions, by inserting a great number of small tubes, 
through which the heated air circulates in streams, the water 
being contained in the boiler, and thus surrounding the tubes. 
The evaporative power of the apparatus was thus vastly 
augmented. This multitubular flue boiler (afterwards intro- 
duced to this country by Mr. H. Booth), added to the steam- 
jet in the chimney for promoting draught, completed the 
means of locomotive velocity, and these were the two distin- 
guishing features of the successful ''Rocket," the discharge 
of which in the year 1829 established the locomotive steam 
engine as the champion over all competing agents of convey- 
ance, and cleared the air of the thick clouds of prejudice 
by which the merits of the infant railway system were at 
that period obscured. 

The railway between Liverpool and Manchester was, at the 
dme referred to, nearly completed ; and the directors, anxious, 
of course, to obtain the most economical power for working 
their railway, were yet uncertain as to the instruments to 
be applied for securing that object. Horses had been sug- 
gested, and, as an improvement, stationary steam engines 
were proposed, which should draw the carriages with ropes 
or chains; but the results which had already been effected 
with locomotive engines induced the directors of the company 
to invite a competition for supplying the best form of such 
engine, and to offer a reward for the one which might the 
most successfully comply with certain conditions. 

These conditions, as laid down by the directors on the 
25th of April, 1829, were as follows :— 

1. The engine should consume its own smoke. 

2. An engine of 6 tons weight should draw 20 tons at 
10 miles an hour, with a pressure of not more than 50 
pounds. 

3. Two safety valves to be provided, one beyond the reach 
of the engine driver. 

4. The engine to have springs, and six wheels, and to be 
not more than 15 feet high to the top of the chimney. 
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5. The total iiireight of 6 tons to indnd^ water; bat a less 
weight to be preferred^ if drawing a, proportionate weight ; 
and an engine 'weighing only 4^ tons might be put on four 
wheels. 

• 6. A mercurial gange, to show the pressure above 45 iiss. 
to the inch, and to Uow out at the pressure of 60 fts. 

7. The engine to be delivered in Liverpool, not later than 
the 1st of October, 1829 ; and, 

8. The price of the engine to be not more than £ 500. 
The time for delivery was afterwards extended to the 6th 

of October. The trial way was chosen at Rainhill, 9 miles 
from Liverpool, on a level portion of the railway, 2 miles in 
lengdi. Five engines were named for the trial, but three 
only competed — ^viz., the ** Novelty," by Messrs. Braithwoite 
and Ericson; the ^^Sans Pareil," by Mr. Hackworth; and 
the *' Rocket," by Messrs. George and Robert Stephenson. 
The first two were disabled by accidents during the trial, 
"and the " Rocket " was the only one that fulfilled the con- 
ditions, and was accordingly adjudged deserving of the £ 500 
reward offered by the directors. 

The " Rocket " was mounted on four wheels, not coupled 
or connected together. 'The boiler was cylindrical, 6 feet 
long, end 3 feet 4 inches in diameter, and contained twenty- 
five copper tubes, 3 inches in diameter, through which the 
heated air from the furnace passed on its way towards the 
chimney. The furnace, situated at the rear end of the 
engine, was 2 feet wide and 3 feet high, and had an external 
casing, between which and the fire-box a space of 3 inches 
was provided, and filled with water, communicating with the 
boiler. The two cyHnders, placed one on each side of the 
boiler in an oblique position, were 8 inches in diameter, and 
the pistons had strokes of 16^ inches. The connecting rods 
from the piston-rods worked the front pair of wheels, which 
were about 4 feet 8 inches in diameter. The used steam 
was discharged into the chimney. The surface of the fire- 
grate was equal to 6 superficial feet; that of the fire-box 
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was 20 feet ; and the total sur&ce of the tubes exposed to 
the heated air was eqtial to 1 17f superficial feet. The weight 
of the ** Rocket/' including water in boiler, was 4 tons 5 ewt. 
The loa^ consisted of a loaded tender, weighing 3 tons 4 cwt. 
and 2 lbs., and of two loaded carriages, weighing together 
9 tons 10 cwt. 3 qrs. and 26 lbs., and making a total drawn 
weight of 12 tons 15 cwt., or a total weiight of train equal 
to 17 tons. This engine attained the speed of 35 miles 
per hour without a load, and of 24 miles per hour drawing 
three times its own weight. Its average speed was reported 
at 13yV miles per hour; consumption of coke per mile, for 
each ton of total weight of train, -^V^** ^^ ll^fts. for 
each cubic foot of water evi^orated or turned into steam. 

A comparison of the "Rocket'' with the ''Eillingworth" 
engme shows that the former moved 40 tons at 13^ miles per 
hour, while the latter moved the same weight at only 6 miles 
per hour. 

Following the Rocket, Mr. Stephenson constructed seven or 
eight other engines for the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
and in each of these engines the heating flue surface was gra- 
dually extended from that of 25 tubes 3 inches in diameter, 
(in the " Rocket"), to 90 tubes of 2 inches in diameter ; while 
the cylinders were increased from 8 to 1 1 inches in diameter. 

While Mr. Stephenson was thus improving the locomotive 
engine and augmenting its power, other engineers were also 
busy in parallel courses of advancement ; but most of the 
essential features of the "Rocket" were still retained, and 
improvements were directed to modifications of details, rather 
than to any alteration of its principal arrangements, or any 
addition to their number. 

In the " Planet," however, the ninth engine built by Mr. 
Stephenson for the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, a 
happy combination was effected of all former good qualities, 
and the result was an engine which practically displayed several 
virtual improvements. 

As this engine so far excelled all its predecessors that it 
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became the acknowledged model for succeeding engines, a 
brief description of it is necessary in this place : — 

The "Planet" was carried on four wheels; viz., two leading 
wheels 3 feet in diameter, and two driving wheels 5 feet in 
diameter. The boiler was 6 feet 6 inches long and 3 feet in 
diameter, containing 1 29 tubes, each 1|- inch in diameter. The 
heating surface of the fire-box was equal to 37^ superficial 
feet, and of the tubes 370 feet. The cylinders were 1 1 inches 
in diameter, and the pistons had a stroke of 16 inches. The 
weight of the engine, when empty, was 8 tons ; or, with coke 
and water, 9 tons. The weight of the tender, including its 
load of coke and water, was 4 tons ; or a total weight of engine 
and tender, charged, of 13 tons. The cylinders were hori- 
zontal, placed inside the smoke-box, and two cranks were pro- 
vided on a separate axle for receiving the power. On the 4th 
December, 1830, the "Planet" on its first trial took a train 
of 76 tons of passengers and goods from Liverpool to Man- 
chester, in 2 hours and 39 minutes ; its greatest velocity, on a 
level, being at the rate of 15|- miles per hour. 

The pattern of the inside cylinder engine, thus exhibited in 
the " Planet," was immediately adopted, and was deservedly 
retained as the favourite model, from which succeeding engines 
departed only in details. 



Our brief history of the locomotive engine thus brought 
down to the year 1851, and to the memorable epoch of the 
*' Planet," here finds at once a resting-place for the previous, 
and a starting-point for the future, records of advancement. 
And we wiU, therefore, proceed to describe in detail the con- 
struction of locomotive engines, as practised for several fol- 
lowing years. In this detailed description the present tense 
shall be observed, so that our readers may the more readily 
imagine themselves transferred to the period when most of 
the essential improvements had been practically displayed ; and 
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from which period they may the more readily trace the suhse- 
qnent course of extension of power and economy of steam. 
The general order of description will be— 

1. The Boiler, and the Manner of Generating 
ths Steam, with the means of supplying the boiler, of clean- 
ing it out, and of insuring its safety ; also of ascertaining the 
pressure of the steam, and the quantity of water. 

2. The Cylinders, and the Manner of Using the 
Steam, with the mode of supplying the cylinders with steam 
and working the pistons and slide-valves, and of moving the 
wheels and propelling the engine. 

3.. The Wheels, Framing, &c., of the Engine, with 
the springs, axle-boxes, and guides, &c., connected with the 
frame. 

4. The Tender, for carrying coke and water to supply 
the boiler. 

THE BOILER, AND THE MANNER OF GENERATING THE 

STEAM. 

The boiler consists of several distinct parts : the cylindrical 
portion called peculiarly the boiler ; the external fire-box com- 
municating with it ; the internal fire-box, containing the fire- 
grate; and the tubes, communicating between the internal 
fire-box and the smoke-box, upon which the chimney is fixed. 

The Boiler is a cylinder 7 feet 6 inches long, and 3 feet 
6 inches in diameter outside ; it is made of wrought iron 
plates -^ of an inch thick, lapping over each other, and joined 

Fig. 3. 




together by iron rivets ^ of an inch in diameter and If inch 
apart, as shown in fig. 3, which is a section of a joint, half 
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tote. The riTets are inserted red-tiot, and contract in cooling, 
drawiDft the plates forcibly together, and making a very close 
joint. 

The boiler is covered with wood one inch thick, put on in 
longitudinal Btares, and bound round hj iron hoops, which are 
screwed together at the bottom ; this caaing of wood is for the 
purpose of retaining the heat, and preventing it from being 
carried off bj the air when moving rapidly through it, wood 
being an imperfect conductor of heat. 

The External Fibb-box is a box nearly square, 4 feet 
wide outside, and 3 feet 7^ inches long in the direction of the 
boiler, made of wrought iron plates -^ of an inch thick, like 
those qf the boiler ; the bottom is 2 feet I inch below the 
boiler, and the upper part is a semi- cylinder, concentric with 
the boOer. The fire-box ia open at the bottom, and has a cir- 
cular opening cut in the front side, of the same size as the 
boiler, and corresponding to it ; the boiler being fastened to it 



by means of angle iron, as shown in the section, half siie, in ] 
fig. 4 : the angle iron a is bent round the boiler at the place I 
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of its joDction with the fire^box^ and riveted to the plates b 
and c of the boiler and fire-box. The plates composing the 
front and back of the fire-box are bent inwards at right angles 
all round, forming flanches npon which the plates of the aides 
and top are rireted. 

The Internal Fire-box is of similar shape to the exter- 
july but flat at the top, and closed at all sides except the bot- 
tom ; a dear space of 3^ inches is left all round between it and 
the external fife-box, and on the side next to the boiler the 
space is 4 inches. The internal fire-box is made of copper 
plates -^ of an inch thick, except the side next the boiler, 
which is j- of an inch thick ; but all of the plate except the 
circnlar portion opposite to the boiler is beaten down until it is 
only -^ of an inch thick, the same as the rest. The roof and 
sides of the box are formed of one plate, and another plate 
forms the back, corresponding to that in the front next the 
boiler : the front and back plates are turned inwards at the 
edges, like those of the external fire-box, and the other plate 
fixed to them by f inch copper rivets. The internal fire-box 
is fastened at the bottom to the external by setting the plates 
out until they touch the outer plates, and riveting them to- 
gether with copper rivets. The plates are sometimes set out 
only so as to approach the outer plates within 1^ inch, and a 
copper ring inserted between them, the rivets being put throi^h 
the ring, and the joint thoroughly closed by hammering it up 
ondemeath; but it is generally found that the joint keeps 
water-tight best when made by setting the plates together and 
riveting them : a double row of rivets is generally used. An 
oval hole, 14 inches wide and 12 inches high, is cut in the 
back plate of both fire-boxes for the fire-door ; the plate of the 
internal fire-box is set out all round it to meet the outer plate, 
and the two are fixed together by a row of copper rivets : a 
copper ring is sometimes inserted between the plates here, as 
well as in the joint at the bottom of the fire-box. The fire- 
door consists of two wrought iron plates connected together by 
rivets, leaving a space of i inch between them : this pro- 
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tects the outer plate from the fire> and prevents it from getting 
too hot. 

The fire-grate is fixed 3 feet 2 inches helow the roof of the 
fire-box, and 9 inches above the bottom, and is composed of 
separate loose bars of wrought iron, 2^ inches deep in the 
middle, and 1 inch thick at the upper side, tapering down- 
wards to allow more £^ee ingress for the air : the fire-bars are 
bent down at the ends and drop into holes in a square ring of 
iron, which runs round the fire-box at a little distance from the 
side, and is supported by a piece of angle iron, bolted to the 
front and back plates of the fire-box. The fire-bars are made 
separate and moveable, in order that they may be easily re- 
placed when worn out, which happens very frequently from the 
great heat to which they are exposed ; and also for the facility 
with which the fire can be extinguished in case danger should 
be apprehended from any accident ; for by lifting them out of 
the holes with a bent rod, kept for the purpose, they can be 
dropped, together with the whole of the fire, upon the road : 
this is, indeed, the manner in which the fire is extinguished 
when the engine has done working. An ash-pan is fixed un- 
der the fire-box in some engines, made of sheet iron, of the 
same shape as the external fire-box, and open only in front ; 
it serves to catch the cinders and prevent their falling on the 
road, but is rather inconvenient when the fire has to be let out. 

The boiler, being cylindrical, has an equal strain in all direc- 
tions from the pressure of the steam ; but as the fire-boxes are 
flat on all sides except the top of the external one, they would 
have a tendency to be separated from each other by the pres- 
sure of the steam, if they had not some support. For this 
purpose they are connected together by a number of } inch 
copper bolts, which are screwed along their whole length and 
are passed through holes in both plates, tapped to receive 
them, and then riveted over at the ends for additional security : 
these copper bolts are screwed in about 4 inches apart all over 
the sides and back of the internal fire-box and that portion of 
the front that is below the boiler. As the roof of the internal 
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fire-box only requires support, that of the external one being 
cylindrical, it is strengthened by six Tvrought iron ribs, placed 
parallel to each other and longitudinally upon the roof, and 
fastened to it by bolts screwed through the roof-plate, and 
haying, in addition, a nut screwed on at the under side : the 
ribs are 1^ inch thick, and increased at the bolt-holes, and 2i 
inches deep at the middle, where the strain is greatest. The 
ribs are cut away on the under side between each of the bolts, 
so as to touch the roof-plate only where the bolts pass through 
them, in order that there may be as little mass of metal as 
possible exposed to the immediate action of the fire ; for when 
a considerable thickness of metal is interposed between the 
water in the boiler and the fire, the heat cannot be absorbed 
by the water with such rapidity as it is supplied, and the metal 
becomes in consequence greatly heated, and is rapidly destroyed. 
The durability of the internal fire-box depends very much on 
the care of the engine-man : with proper use it will last several 
years, but if the water is allowed to get too low in the boiler, 
so as to have but little depth over the roof, the plate will be 
liable to get frequently uncovered, from the motion of the en- 
gine, and be rapidly destroyed. To prevent this accident, a 
small plug of lead is put through a hole in the centre of the 
roof of the fire-box, and riveted over on both sides : when the 
water gets so low as to uncover this plug, it is melted by the 
heat, and the steam, rushing into the fire-box, extinguishes 
the fire. The internal fire-box is made sometimes of wrought 
iron, and is generally found to last nearly as long as a copper 
one ; the iron fire-box costs considerably less, but requires 
more care in using, and is very liable to crack and become 
leaky at the joints. 

Tubes. — The communication between the fire-box and the 
chimney is made by a number of tubes, which are fixed water- 
tight at one end into the front plate of the fire-box, and at the 
other into the plate which closes the front end of the boiler ; 
the tube plate of the fire-box being made thicker where the 
tubes are inserted, to allow for its being weakened by the holes 
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cut in it. There are 124 at these tubes ; they are If mdi in 
diameter outude, and a space of } of an inch is left hetweea 
them. They are made of the best rolled brass, ^ of an inch 
thick (called No. 13 Tire-gaug;e) ; the edges of the brasi ore 
properly chamfered and lapped over each other and soldered 
together, the solder bebg applied inside : the tubes are then 
drawn through a circular steel die, to moke them truly cylin- 
drical. The holes to receive them in the tube plates are bored 
quite i^lindricol, so as to fit the tubes exactly, which are just 
Jong enough to come to the outside of both plates : the ends of 
the tabes ore then fixed by driving in a steel hoop or ferrule, 
made slightly conical, as shown in fig. 5, which is a section, 

Br. 5. 



foil me, of the tube a a, the plate of the fire-box b b in which 
it is inserted, and the ferrule c c : the ferrule is a little larger 
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tbao the tabe, so that, when driven in, it compresses the tube 
veiy forcibly against the sides of the hole, and makes the joint 
completely water-tight. The ferrules are sometimes made of 
wrought iron, but they generally do not last out the tube in 
that case, and require replacing by new ones before the tubes 
are worn out : the steel ferrules are better, as they last nearly 
twice as long. When a tube or a ferrule requires taking out, 
the ferrule has to be cut quite through with a chisel, and then 
tamed inwards, so as to detach it from the tube, which can 
then be driven out. 

The smaller the tubes are, the greater is the heating surface 
obtained, as small circles have a much larger circumference in 
proportion to their area than large ones ; but when the tubes 
are diminished in size, the total area of passage through them 
from the fire-box to the chimney is also diminished ; and con- 
sequently if the diameter of the tubes were much diminished, 
the draught of the fire would be checked from the pa3siige to 
the chimney being too small. The heating power of the boiler 
would thus be injured, although the amount of heating surface 
exposed to the water vraa increased, and the abstraction of the 
heat from the hot air rendered more perfect. 

Small tubes have another disadvantage in being liable to 
choke up very much with the particles of coke which are car- 
ried through them in great quantities by the force of the 
draught, and in their retaining the cinders which are continu- 
ally blown into them, but which pass clear through larger 
tubes. The small tubes are often contracted one-third in dia- 
meter by the deposit of coke on their inner surface during the 
day's work, and they have to be cleared out every night by 
passing a rod through them : the larger tubes never require 
clearing out. 

The tubes were at first made of copper, and some have been 
of wrought iron, but the copper tubes were found to wear very 
fiist, generally lasting only three or four months, and were a 
great source of expense from the necessity of frequently re- 
newing them. Brass tubes were first tried in the locomotiye9 
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on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 1833, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Dixon, the resident engineer, and were found to 
he very much superior. Brass tuhes, of the dimensions men- 
tioned above, last about two years, being six or eight times as 
long as copper tubes of the same dimensions. This increase 
of durability appears partly caused by their greater hardness, 
as it has been observed that the soldered joint, which is made 
with harder brass, wears less than the other parts; but the 
whole cause has not yet been satisfactorily ascertained. The 
tubes are much worn by the friction of the cinders that are 
blown through them by the force of the draught ; but it is 
very probable that their wear is principally caused by chemical 
or thermo-electric action. The tubes in the middle and abovt 
the fourth row from the bottom are worn out the first, and it 
is only the ends next the fire-box that are destroyed. 

When the tubes become very thin they are crushed inwards 
by the force of the steam, and the water is blown out at the 
ends of the tube into the fire ; when the tubes are getting old, 
this frequently takes place whilst an engine is running, and it 
is stopped by the accident. A plug of hard wood is driven 
into each end of the burst tube, which is preserved from being 
burnt by the contact of the water inside the tube, and the en- 
gine runs on again. When several of the tubes have burst and 
been plugged up, they are taken out and replaced by &ew ones ; 
and if the engine is required to be in constant use, a complete 
set of new tubes is soon required to avoid the Uability of delayij 
from the bursting of the tubes : they weigh about 16 lbs. whe: 
new, and lose about 6^fbs. in the time they are in use. 
cost of the brass and of the copper tubes makes the expen 
of repairing an engine very considerable when a complete s 
of new tubes is required. The tubes being firmly fixed in 
both ends of the boiler, it serves to support and strengthen 
them ; but for an additional support to the upper part, sif 
wrought iron rods are placed above the internal fire-box, 
the side of each other, and longitudinally in the boiler ; a 
the ends are attached by a pin to a piece of wrought iron 
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iron) riveted on to the end plate of the boiler and to the back 
plate of the fire-box. 

The Shoke-box is 4 feet wide, hke the fire-box, and 
2 feet long^ and is closed on all sides; the back of it is 
formed by a wrought iron plate, half an inch thick, closing 
the end of the boiler to which it is attached by means of a 
piece of angle iron riveted to both, hke the similar joint at 
the fire-box. The rest of the smoke-box is made of quarter- 
inch iron plate, the front and back plates being bent in round 
the edge, and the other plates riveted to them, as in the 
fire-box, except the front plate, which is fixed by screw- 
bolts and nuts, because it is required occasionally to take 
it off. 

-Upon the smoke-box is fixed the chimney; it is 15 inches 
in diameter, and is made of one- eighth-inch iron plates, 
riveted together and bound round by hoops ; the top is made 
funnel-shaped to give more free egress to the hot air, and 
the bottom has a piece of plate riveted to it, forming a flanch 
all round, by means of which the chimney is bolted down 
upon the smoke-box. 

In the lower part of the smoke-box are fixed the two cylin- 
ders, where the steam is used and motion produced: these 
will be described afterwards. 

The tubes open into the upper part of the smoke-box, and 
the hot air passes from them up the chimney ; no smoke is 
produced, except at first lighting the fire, as the fuel used 
is coke, which does not cause any smoke in burning, but only 
a light dust. The height of the chimney being limited, the 
draught produced by it is not sufiicient to urge the fire to 
the intense degree of ignition that is necessary to produce 
steam at the pressure and in the quantity that is required, 
and some other more powerful means have therefore to be 
adopted to produce the draught. This is done by making 
the waste steam issue through the pipe called the blast-pipe, 
which is directed up into the centre of the chimney, and is 
gradually contracted throughout its length to make the steam 
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rush out with more force : this pipe is made of copper one- 
eighth of an inch thick, and is 3f inches in diameter inside 
at the bottom, where it joins on to the cylinders, and tapers 
to 2\ inches at the top. 

The waste steam rushes out of the pipe with great force 
up the chimney, carrying the air with it, and causing a very 
powerful draught through the tubes and the fire; a whole 
cylinder full of steam is let out at each stroke, and the two 
cylinders dehver their waste steam alternately, so that when 
the engine is running fast an almost constant current of steam 
in the chimney is produced, and the interval between the 
blasts can scarcely be perceived. By this method the fire 
is not blown, as is usual, by forcing air into it, but by ex- 
tracting the air from the flues and drawing air through the 
fire. 

There is, however, a considerable loss of power attending 
the use of the blast-pipe, from the obstruction it causes to the 
egress of the waste steam ; for the waste steam opposes the 
action of the steam in the cylinders, and should be allowed 
to escape freely, that its pressure may be as small as possible. 
This causes the greater economy of working in the large 
stationary and marine engines, where the waste steam is con- 
densed, and its opposing pressure is reduced almost to 
nothing; but in a locomotive engine, on the contrary, its 
average resistance is not less than 6 lbs. on the square inch ; 
and when running very fast, and the issue of waste steam 
is almost continuous, the whole loss of power amounts to 
nearly half that of the engine. But the draught must be 
obtained by an expenditure of some of the power of the 
engine, whatever means may be employed to produce it ; and 
the plan of producing it by the blast of waste steam is the 
best, as no power is wasted upon working any machinery 
for the purpose, and it has the advantage of great simplicity 
in its application. 

The force of the draught produced by the steam blast is 
so great that cinders are drawn through the tubes, and even 
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thrown red-hot out of the top of the chimney; sparks are 
also emitted occasionally^ and have sometimes caused acci- 
dents. To prevent the cinders and sparks from getting out 
of the chimney, a wire sieve is often fixed on the top of the 
chimney, hut this has a disadvantage in impeding the 
draught and the exit of the waste steam very considerahly ; 
though it is made convex and larger than the chimney, so 
as to have a larger surface, and to impede the passage as 
little as possible. The sieve is, however, but an imperfect 
remedy, for the cinders are thrown against the sieve with 
so much force that the meshes are soon destroyed. A sieve 
has been tried, placed at the bottom of the chimney, so that 
the blast-pipe ran through it, and in this position it afforded 
much less obstruction to the draught than when placed at 
the top of the chimney ; for the blast of steam which produces 
the draught being entirely above it, would not be impeded, 
and the loss of power from impeding the exit of the waste 
steam would also be avoided. But the plan was afterwards 
abaDdcmed.as the sieve was found to be destroyed so quickly 
as to require constant repair from being exposed immediately 
to the air, and to all the cinders that are drawn through the 
holes striking against the front plate of the smoke-box, and 
rebounding upwards towards the chimney. 

Damper. — A damper is placed in the chimney just below 
the top of the blast-pipe, consisting of a thin iron plate fitting 
the chimney closely, with a hole cut in its centre, just large 
enough to allow the blast-pipe to pass through. A flat bar 
is bolted on to it, to serve as a spindle, and fixed a little 
out of the centre, in order to clear the blast-pipe when the 
damper is elevated. This spindle is made round at each 
end, and turns in bosses riveted to the outside of the chimney; 
one end passes quite through, and has a short lever fixed on 
to it : the diameter of this end of the spindle is of the same 
size as the width of the flat part, to allow of the spindle 
being put into its place througli the hole in the boss in 
which it turns, before it is attached to the damper in the 

c 2 
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chimney. A long rod is attached to the lever on the spindle, 
and reaches to the top of the fire-box, terminating in a handle^ 
and resting in an iron fork fixed in the top of the fire-box, 
in which either of two notches made in the rod can catch ; 
so as to hold the damper either yertical or in a horizontal 
position, closing up the chimney. 

The damper is used to check the draught when a less 
intense action of the fire is required, such as when the engine 
is standing still or running down hill, and very little power 
is wanted ; it causes very little obstruction to the exit of the 
waste steam, as the blast-pipe passes through it. It is a 
curious circumstance, that whilst the damper is raised the 
waste steam passes out of the chimney in an invisible state, 
unless the atmosphere is nearly saturated with moisture, from 
the increased capacity of the hot air for moisture enabling 
it to absorb the steam in the chimney. A slight change in 
the dryness of the atmosphere or the temperature of the 
engine fire, causes the steam to be visible ; and hence it is 
always visible in winter, and in summer is invisible only when 
the hygrometer is high ; its appearance is, indeed, a tolerably 
correct indication of the hygrometric state of the atmosphere. 
When the damper is lowered, the steam instantly becomes 
visible from the want of hot air to absorb it, and it then issues 
from the chimnev in dense white volumes. 

Smoke- BOX Doors. — A large door is made in the front 
plate of the smoke-box for the purpose of affording access 
to the cyhnders and the tubes ; there is a ledge fixed inside 
round the opening, against which the door is closely pressed 
by four finger-nuts put upon screws fixed in the smoke-box 
plate, and passing through projecting lugs upon the door. 
There is also a small door, near the bottom of the smoke-box, 
for the purpose of clearing out the cinders and ashes that 
collect in it : both doors have to fit closely, that no air may 
enter at them to impair the draught. 

Feed-pumps. — The boiler is supplied with water by two 
feed-pumps, which are worked by the engine : their construe- 
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tion will be explained afterwards. One of them is sufficient 
to sapply the necessary quantity of water for the boiler, and 
the other is thrown out of action ; but two are furnished in 
the engine, in order that if one should fail from any accident, 
the other may take its place without any delay being caused. 
On forcing the water into the boiler, it checks the generation 
of steam by its coldness, and the effect of the engine is also 
diminished in consequence of the power required to work 
the pump. For this reason, the action of the feed-pump 
is generally suspended when the engine is ascending an 
inclination, and requires its greatest power, and the supply 
of water is made up by working both pumps on a succeeding 
level or descent: this is an additional advantage in having 
duplicate pumps. A small cock, called the pet-cock, is fixed 
in the pipe leading to the boiler from each pump, and a long 
handle is fixed to it, extending to virithin reach of the engine- 
man standing behind the engine. These cocks are opened 
occasionally to ascertain whether the pumps are working pro- 
perly, when a stream of water should be forced out at each 
stroke. 

Gauges. — A glass gauge is provided for showing the 
height of the water in the boiler ; it is shown detached in 
fig. 6, which is a section through the centre of it, to a scale 
of 2i inches to a foot, or three times the size of the engraving. 
The gauge consists of a strong glass tube, a, fig. 6, about 
three-quarters of an inch diameter outside, fitted into a brass 
socket, B B, at top and bottom, the joints being made steam- 
tight by hemp packing put round the glass, and compressed 
against it by the glands, c c, which are screwed in round 
the glass. From each of the socket-pieces, b, a tube, d, 
proceeds, with a cock in it, and a screw on the end for fixing 
it into the fire-box ; and the piece e, containing another cock, 
is screwed into the lower piece, and the plug f into the upper 
piece, affording the means of putting the glass tube down 
into its place. When the two cocks, dd, are opened, the 
water of the boiler rises in the glass tube to the same height 
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Fig. 6. 



that it is in the boiler, the upper part of the glass being filled 
with steam, the height of the water in it showing always 
the level of the water in the boiler : the 
cocks are for the purpose of stopping 
the communication when required, from 
the gauge being out of order, or other- 
wise. The cock in the piece d is for 
the purpose of clearing out the gauge, 
by allowing a stream of water to run 
through it ; and it is often necessary to 
open it when examining the gauge, in 
order to get rid of the bubbles of steam 
formed by the rapid ebullition of the 
water, which sometimes render it diffi- 
cult to ascertain the precise height of 
the water. The difficulty is also in* 
creased by the motion of the engine 
producing oscillation in the water ; but 
the disturbing effect is much diminished 
by choking the tube, or making the 
communication with the boiler through 
the tube o very small, so as to impede 
the motion of the water in the tubes. 
A small plug, g, is screwed in opposite 
each tube d, to afford the means of 
clearmg out the tubes d, by passing a 
wire through them when the plugs g 
are taken out. 

To afford an additional means of ascertaining the height of 
the water in the boiler, two gauge-cocks are fixed in the side 
of the fire-box, one being 4 inches above the other, and the 
lower one 1 inch above the top of the internal fire-box. The 
boiler is generally filled at starting, until the water run^ out at 
the upper cock ; and during working the water level is kept 
between the two cocks, and often up to the upper one. The 
cocks are opened occasionally to try the level ; and if steam 
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shoDid ever b« found to blow out ttt the lower cock, ehoning 
that there ia not more than 1 inch of water over the roof of 
the internal fire-box, instsnt attention has to be paid to the 
feed-pumpg, and the fire damped, if necessary, to prevent the 
roof of the fire-box being uncovered and getting burnt. The 
glass tube is, however, the more certain guide, being less 
afifectcd by the oscillatioDS of the water than the gauge-cocks. 

Thb Lead Plus, described before, is an additional security 
against any accident arising from the water being suffered to 
get too low ia the boiler. 

Safety -VALVES. — Tlie pressure of steam in the boiler is 
r^olated by the safety-valve, the construction of which is 
shown in figs. 7 and 8, drawn to a scale of 2^ inches to a foot. 

Fig. 7. 




Fig. 7 is a lon^tudinal section through the valve, and fig. 8 
a plan of the valve-seat with the valve removed. The valve a 
is made of brass : it is conical round the edge, or mitred at an 
angle ot 4^", and has a spindle or stalk, b, cast on it in the 
middle. The seat c of the valve b also of brass, and is cast 
with a flange at the bottom, to bolt it on to the boiler ; and 
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the ralve is ground into the upper part^ so as to fit it steam- 
tight. The opening in the Talve-seat, c, is 2^ inches dia- 
meter, and across it is cast a thin piece, d, extending to the 
hottom, and having a longitudinal hole through it, in which 
the spindle b of the valye works : this is to hold the valve 
steady when it is raised, and to guide it into its seat again. 
A projecting lug, e, ,is cast on the valve-seat, in which is fixed 
the standard, f ; this is forked at the top» and receives the end 
of the lever, g, which turns in it upon a centre pin ; a rod, m, 
is jointed to the lever hj another pin, at 3 inches from the 
former one, and hears directly upon the valve.' 

At the other end of the lever, and at a length of 3 feet from 
the fulcrum, is attached hy a finger-nut the rod of a common 
spring balance, the bottom of which is fixed on to the fire- 
box : this spring balance is screwed up by the finger-nut on 
the valve lever, until the required pressure on the valve is 
produced, which is generally 50 ibs. on the square inch above 
the atmosphere ; and the valve, on rising to let out the surplus 
steam, has to raise the spring balance, which acts upon it with 
twelve times the leverage. 

In stationary engines, the safety-valve is kept down by a 
weight hanging on the lever, and shifted to different positions, 
to alter the pressure on the valve ; but in a locomotive engine 
a weight could not be used, because the motion of the engine 
would cause it to jolt up and down, and the valve would be 
continually letting off steam. There is one disadvantage 
attending the use of the spring balance that the other plan is 
free from ; namely, that any opening of the valve by raising 
the lever, compresses the spring in the balance more, and 
increases the pressure upon the valve, so that the free egress 
of the surplus steam is checked, and the pressure of the steam 
is allowed to become greater than that indicated by the balance 
when the valve is shut : the longer the lever is, the greater is 
this difference of pressure, and it is sometimes as much as 
lOfbs. per square inch. 

In observing the pressure on the safety-valve, allowance 
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mast also be made for the effect of the mitre, or conical part 
of the valve ; for when it is raised, the steam acts on the 
conical part as well as on the bottom of the valve, and has 
therefore a greater power in lifting the valve ; and this dimi- 
nution of the pressure on the valve varies with the extent of 
the mitre and with the degree that the valve is opened. 

These different circumstances render the safety-valve but an 
imperfect means of ascertaining the pressure of the steam in 
the boiler. In stationary engines, which are generally worked 
at a much lower pressure, a mercurial gauge is often used to 
indicate the pressure of the steam ; but this instrument cannot 
be used in a locomotive, as a tube of great size, and not less 
^ than 12 feet high, would be required: it has, however, been 
used as a means of testing the accuracy of the indications of 
the safety-valve by a temporary connection with the engine. 

A lock-up safety-valve is enclosed in a case, to prevent 
access to it so as to increase the pressure to a dangerous 
degree. The valve is exactly similar in construction to the 
other safety-valve, but instead of being held down by a lever 
and spring balance, several small elliptical springs, about 
6 inches long, are placed one above another and over the valve, 
and pressed down by a screw at the top in the frame, fixed 
into the valve-seat. By turning this screw, the pressure on 
the valve can be adjusted to any required degree ; and when 
the case is fixed on, the valve is effectually protected from 
having the pressure altered. The lock-up valve is loaded 
rather more heavily than the ordinary working pressure, 
50 fts. ; so that it does not blow except when the pressure has 
exceeded that limit, as in performing work requiring more 
power than usual. 

A large spiral spring is used in some engipes to press upon 
the valve, being fixed in a similar manner to the elliptical 
springs ; it is rather more compact, but is not quite so free in 
its action, as the pressure increases more rapidly on the using 
of the valve. 

Man-hole. — A circular opening into the boiler is provided, 
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called the man-hole; it is 16 inches in diameter^ and sur- 
rounded by a ring, bolted on to the boiler, having a flanch at 
the top for fixing on the cover. This opening is large enough 
for a man to enter, and affords access to the interior of the 
boiler for making repairs in it, or for cleaning it out. 

Mud-holes. — These are two small openings in both sides 
of the fire-box at the bottom, closed by plates bolted upon the 
outside, and are for the purpose of cleaning out the fire-box 
and removing the sediment that is deposited from the water. 
Two mud-holes, at opposite comers of the fire-box, are usually 
opened twice a week, and the deposit washed out by directing 
a stream of water into them ; each pair of opposite holes being 
opened alternately. The boiler does not often require clean- 
ing, but it is occasionally washed out by putting the water 
hose in at the man-hole, and washing tdl the sediment into 
the fire-box ; this is found to be quite sufficient to keep it 
clean. 

Blow-off Cocks. — ^Two cocks, 1 inch in diameter, are 
fixed one in each side of the fire-box, close to the bottom^ for 
the purpose of emptying the boiler ; this is called blowing o^ 
as it is done just after the engine has left work, and the water 
is blown out with great force by the pressure of the steam. 
This blowing off serves to cleanse the boiler, and the whole 
water has to be thus emptied out two or three times a week 
when the engine is in full work, as it gets foul after remaining 
in the boiler for some time. 

Fire and Heating Power. — ^The fuel used is coke, and 
is that most generally used ia locomotives : coal was employed 
in the first ones, and is now made use of on railways in the 
collieries and where passengers are not carried ; but On the 
large public railways it is inadmissible on account of the smoke 
that is produced.* Coke has an advantage over coal in being 
very Hght in substance and not caking together, but allowing 

* By later improvements in the construction and arrangement of the 
fire-boxesy the use of coal, instead of coke, has been rendered practicable ; 
and the objections against it, to a great extent, obviated. 
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the draught of idr to pass freely through the fire ; it is also 
capable of attaining a very intense degree of ignition ; but its 
lightness renders it more liable to be drawn through the tubes 
by the draught, and the fine dust or ashes, produced by its 
combustion, is very annoying to outside passengers. The 
coke used is of the best quality ; and the operation of coking 
the coal is performed only with a view to the abstraction of 
the volatile parts, as the hydrogen, and the losing as little as 
possible of the carbon : gas coke, or the remains of the coal 
used in gas work's, is very inferior, being overbumt, and 
having lost a good deal of its carbon to form the gas, car- 
buretted hydrogen : it also contains a good deal of sulphur, 
which is very injurious to the metal of the boilers : this causes 
also the principal objection to the use of coal. The coke 
used in the locomotives on the London and Birmingham 
Railway is made upon the works, and is very nearly pure 
carbon. Welsh stone coal or anthracite has been also tried ; 
it produces no smoke or flame, being almost pure carbon, like 
coke ; but it appears to be not suited to locomotives, from its 
density and flying into small pieces, so as to form a close 
mass on the fire-grate, and not allow a sufliciently free passage 
for the air through the -fire. 

The fuel is carried in the tender behind the engine and 
immediately contiguous to the fire-door, so that it can be 
readily shovelled into the fire when required : it is supplied 
on an average in quantities of about half a cwt. at intervals of 
from five to ten minutes. The heating the water in the 
boiler and getting up the steam takes about an hour and 
three-quarters on an average, and requires the consumption 
of about one and a half or two cwt. of coke : in some places 
the boiler and tender are supplied with hot water by means 
of a stationary boiler, in order to expedite the getting up of 
the steam, and also as a means of economy. 

The area of the fire-grate is 9i square feet ; it is 18 inches 
below the bottom of the lowest tubes, and the space for the 
fire, when quite filled up to the tubes, is 14 cubic feet, and 
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holds about 2i cwt. of coke ; but the fire-box is not always 
filled so full as this, and usually contains about 1|^ or 2 cwt. 

The surface of water exposed to the heat directly radiated 
from the fire is the whole surface of the internal fire-box, 
deducting the fire-door and the tubes, and is equal to 50 square 
feet ; and that exposed to the current of hot air, or conducted 
heat, is the interior surface of the tubes, and is equal to 
432 square feet. The surface exposed to radiated heat is 
considerably more efficacious in generating steam than that 
exposed to conducted heat only, as the supply of heat is more 
copious, and the proportion was found to be about three times 
in an experiment tried by Mr. Stephenson : the experiment 
was made with an old engine, and the proportion is ^liferent 
in the modem engines. 

The area of passage for the heated air from the fire-box to 
the chimney is the sectional area of all the tubes inside the 
ferrules ; the ferrules are f ths of an inch less than the outside 
of the tubes, and are therefore H inch in diameter inside ; 
and the sectional area of them all (124 in number) is 1*06 
square feet. The*area of the passage through the chimney b 
rather more, or 1*23 feet. 

In the " Rocket " engine the area, of passage through the 
tubes was *90 square feet, or nearly the same as in this engine, 
though the fire-grate was but half the size ; but the heating 
surface of the tubes was only one-third, from the large size 
and small number of the tubes : the heating surface of the 
fire-box was only three-quarters of that of the present engine. 

In the old engines before the '' Rocket,'^ the area of passage 
through the flue was two and a half times the size, but the 
heating surface was only one-thirteenth of that in the present 
engine ; the fire-box had also only one-fifth of the heating 
surface ; the fire-grate was three-quarters of the size. 

THE CYLINDERS, AND THE MANNER OF USING THE STEAM. 

Steam-pipe. — A steam-pipe is provided for conyeying the 
steam from the boiler to the cylinder, where it is to be u^ed ; 
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it is made of copper -^ths of an inch thick, and the part 
within the holler is 5 inches diameter inside ; it passes through 
the tnhe plate of the smoke-hox an^d is holted to it hj a .flanch. 
The pipe then divides into two smaller ones, 3|- inches in 
diameter, which pass down on each side of the smoke-hox to 
the cylinders ; they are turned on one side in order to keep 
them clear of the tubes, so as to allow access to all the tubes, 
that they may be taken out, when necessary, through the 
smoke-box door. It is also necessary to protect the steam- 
pipes from the immediate action of the hot air issuing from 
the tubes, which is nearly hot enough to melt copper. In the 
first engines, the steam-pipes were brought straight down to 
the cylinders across the ends of the tubes, but they were found 
to be very rapidly destroyed. 

The area of the large steam-pipe is 19*6 square inches, and 
is equal to the areas of both the small ones, which are 9*6 
square inches each. 

The other end of the steam-pipe is connected to a box by 
means of a stuffing-box, containing packing made of loose-spun 
hemp, called gasket, compressed against the steam-pipe by a 
brass gland, which is bolted to a flanch on the stuffing-box. 
This stuffing-box is necessary because iron expands by heat 
only two-thirds as much as copper, so that when the boiler 
and its contents are heated, the wrought iron increases in 
length less than the copper pipe, and the pipe wou}d be very 
much strained if it were rigidly fixed at both ends, and the 
jiHnt would soon become defective by the repetition of the 
action; but the stuffing-box allows the end of the pipe to slide 
through it, and still keeps the joint steam-tight, preventing 
all injurious action.* 

The steam enters through a funnel-shaped copper pipe 
which is fixed upon the top of the box, and this pipe rises 
nearly to the top of the steam dome, which is made of brass, 

* The brass tubes of the boiler are liable to the same action ; bat as 
they are small and very firmly fixed at the ends, the expansion is im- 
materialy the tabes allowing for it by bending slightly. 
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cast fths of an inch thicks and is 15 inches in diameter and 
2 feet high, and bolted down bj a fluMh on to the fire-box. 
The object of this steam dome, and of carrying the steam-pipe 
up to the top of it, is to obtain the steam as ptire and dry as 
possible, by taking it at a distance from the water ; because 
from the great agitation of the water in the boiler, and the 
rapid emission of the steam to the cylinders, some of the 
water gets mixed up with the steam in a finely divided state, 
and is tiable to pass over with the steam into the cylinders. 
This effect is called priming, and is very injurious when it 
takes place to any extent, for all the water carried over into 
the cylinder is wasted, and occupies the place of steam, and 
thus diminishes the power of the engine ; but principally 
because it accumulates in the cylinder and sometimes remidns 
in it, being unable to escape with the waste steam; and in 
that case, from being so incompressible, it causes the brettking 
of some part of the engine. By carrying the steam-pipe up 
into the dome, the quantity of water taken with the steam is 
veiy much diminished, as it has time to separate, and the ex- 
panded end of the steam-pipe, nearly filling the dome, serves 
to catch the water and prevent its entering the steam-pipe. 

The priming is much increased when the water in the boiler 
is not clean or pure ; and an engine that does not prime per- 
ceptibly vrith good water, may prime very much if supplied 
with impure or hard water. When priming, the water is 
thrown out in a shower from the chimney at each blast ; said 
the power of the engine is veiy much impaired, as the violence 
of the ebullition of fhe water is thereby greatly increased. The 
prevention of the priming was found to be a very great diffi- 
culty in the first locomotives, and several contrivances were 
made use of for the purpose, — such as making the steam-pipe 
pass through a plate pierced with holes before entmng the 
steam-pipe, or dividing the dome by a platg, over which the 
steam had to pass to the steam-pipe. But it has been ob- 
served that the priming has been gradually diminished by in- 
creasmg the steam room, or space in the boiler occupied only 
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by steam, for this renders the generating of the steam more 
miiform, as the abstraction of the successive cylinders full of 
steam is less felt and causes less agitation when the total 
quantity of steam is greater. In the first locomotives very 
little steam room was afforded ; but in this engine the steam 
room is generally about 44 cubic feet, and there is no percep- 
tible priming under ordinary circumstances. 

RsGULATOtt. — In the box is placed the re- Fig. 9. 
gidator, extending across the box, so that all 
the steam must pass through it before it can 
enter the steam-pipe ; and by means of this 
the steam is either shut off or allowed to enter 
the steam-pipe in greater or less quantities. 
The regulator is shown in figs. 9, 10, and 1 1, 
to a scale of 1^ inch to a foot. The box is 
made of cast iron half an inch thick, and has 
a plate, a, extending across it, with two open- 
ings, B B, of nearly a quadrant Fig* 10. 
each ; the diameter of the opening 
is Si inches, and that of the solid 
part in the centre separating them 
2 inches. The brass plate c, placed 
against this plate, fits exactly the 
space between the openings b b, 
and, if turned round and placed 
over the openings, would project 
beyond or overlap them i of an 
inch on each side, as they are f 
of an inch smaller than a com- 
plete quadrant. The spindle, d, 
passes through a boss in the centre 
of the plate c, turning at its end in 
a socket of the plate a, but with- 
out touching the bottom of the Fig. u. 
socket, and a small pin is fixed into the spihdle, fitting into a 
notch, E, in the centre boss, to enable the spindle to turn 
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round the regulator plate c, and yet allow it to be withdrawn 
a little without drawing the regulator plate away. from the 
other plate. The plates are held together by the pressure of 
the steam ; and by forming the connection with the spindle 
in this manner^ they are enabled to keep in close contact, 
although the position of the spindle should be altered, and 
the regulator plate is still made to turn with the spindle. 

The two plates are ground together, so that when the regu- 
lator plate is turned round and covers the openings, the passage 
is closed completely steam-tight ; the under side of the regu- 
lator plate, and the solid part between the openings in the 
other plate, are both hollowed a little in the middle, as shown 
in the section through the centre of each, in fig. 1 1, so that 
they touch only for a space of f of an inch round the edge. 
This diminishes the labour of grinding them, as there is so 
much less surface to grind, and also insures their fitting round 
the edges, where alone it is required ; for the Uttle steam that 
will pass through the hollow between the plates, when the re- 
gulator is partially open, is of no consequence, as it will only 
shghtly increase the quantity of steam passing through. 

The other end of the box is fixed by a flanch to the back 
plate of the fire-box ; and an opening is cut in the plate cor- 
responding to the inside of the box, which is closed by a plate 
having the stuffing-box fixed on to its inside with its gland. 
The spindle of the regulator turns steam-tight in this stuffing- 
box, a collar on the spindle resting against the end of it ; and 
a handle is fixed on the end of the spindle, moving between 
two brass arcs, which are connected together at the ends, and 
bolted on to the fire-box : these arcs serve as guides for the 
handle when moved, and stop it at each side. The regulator, 
when quite open, if made to turn round, will immediately be- 
gin to contract the passage for the steam ; and when turned a 
quarter round, the passage will be completely closed. The 
motion of the handle is therefore through a quarter of a circle, 
or half a quadrant on each side of the vertical position. When 
the handle is put down on the right hand side, the regulator 
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is shut ; and when down on the left side, it is full open ; and 
in intermediate positions the regulator is proportionally open, 
except for the small distance at each end along which it is 
passing over the over-lap. The area of passage through the 
regulator, when full open, is 21*9 square inches, or a httle 
more than the area of die steam-pipe, which is 19*6 square 
inches. 

This is the form of regulator that is most frequently tised, 
as it is simple in its construction, and not liable to get out of 
order, and particularly as it is very uniform and regular in its 
action ; and, excepting the small overlap, the degree of open- 
ing is exactly proportionate to the amount of motion of the 
handle. Another contrivance that is also used for the purpose, 
consists of a conical valve like a safety-valve, which closes the 
end of the steam-pipe, and is drawn away gradually from its 
seat, when turned round with the handle, by means of a fixed 
pin fitting in a spiral groove on the spindle, similar to a screw ; 
only that the groove makes but a quarter of a turn round the 
spindle, and is very much inclined to it, so as to cause the 
valve to be sufficiently drawn back by a quarter-turn of the 
handle. This regulator is very efficient, and acts a little more 
uniformly than the other ; but the friction in it is greater, from 
the spiral motion, and it is more liable than the other to get 
out of order and stick fast. 

Steam Chests. — ^The steam chests or shde valve-boxes are 
made of cast iron j- an inch thick, and are bolted down upon 
the top of each cylinder, and to the front plate of the smoke- 
box, in which holes are cut of the same size as the steam chests, 
and closed by cast iron plates, termed " bonnets," bolted on 
the outside. The steam chests have the two branches of the 
steam-pipe fixed upon them at the back, and opening into 
them ; and a stuffing-box is cast upon the end of each, pass- 
ing through the tube plate, the joints being completely and 
firmly closed by running melted lead into it all round. 

Slide-valves. — In the steam chests are placed the slide- 
valves. They are brass boxes 1^ inch deep inside, and -| of 
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an inch thicks having flanches -f of an inch thick all round 
them at the hottom. The stide^Talyes are made to move back- 
wards and forwards by spindles, which have each a cross piece 
at the end that fits into a notch in the back of the valve ; the 
spindle is generally connected to the valve by means of a rec- 
tangular wrought iron frame called a bridle, dropped over the 
valve, and having the spindle screwed into it. The bridle has 
an advantage, in holding the valve very steady, and yet allow- 
ing it to drop through readily, as it is worn by friction, and 
thus keep always in contact with the surface that it sUdes upon. 
The valve spindle moves steam-tight through the stuffing-box 
at the inner end of the steam chest. 

Cylinders and Pistons. — ^The cylinders, where motion is 
produced by the pressure of the steam, are made of cast iron, 
•f of an inch thick and 12 inches diameter inside, and are bored 
out perfectly smooth and cylindrical. A box is cast on the 
top flat of each cylinder, running along its whole length, and 
on the upper side, containing two hollow rectangular passages, 
and another passage between them ; these are separated from 
each other, and the ends of them are shown coming to the 
outside, and opening into the steam chest at the left cylinder. 
The two outer passages are the steam-ports ; they are S inches 
long and 1 inch wide, and open one into each extremity of the 
cyUnder, for the purpose of conveying steam to and from the 
cylinders ; their area is 8 square inches, or rather less than 
the area of the steam-pipes. The other passage is the waste 
steam-port, of the same length, and If inch wide on the face ; 
expanding inside, occupying all the space between the steam- 
ports, and passing round the cylinder, until it clears the steam 
chest and comes to the outside again, opposite to the other 
cylinder ; having gradually assumed a circular form 3f inches 
in diameter. The cross area of this passage is made of such 
dimensioDs, that, although it alters in shape, it is in all parts 
equal to the area at the end, that of a circle 3f inches diame- 
ter, or 1 1 inches area. On the outside of this opening in each 
cylinder are fixed the two ends of the branching copper pipe. 
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of the same diam^teri termed " a breeches piece," and having 
the blast-pipe bolted on to it. This piece is fixed on to the 
cylinders hj screws put into holes tapped to receive them in 
the solid metal, as there is no place for nuts. The steam 
chest is also fixed on to the cylinder at the hinder end in the 
same manner. The flanches are made rather thicker, to allow 
for being weakened by the holes in them, and those of the 
copper pipes are f of an inch thick, and made of brass, sol- 
dered on to the pipe : the pipes are made of 1^ of an inch sheet 
copper, lapped and soldered at the edges. A layer of canvas 
or of gasket, like that used for packing, covered with red lead 
and oil, is placed between the flanches of the pipes and under 
the flanch of the steam chest, and in all other similar joints, 
in order to make them steam-tight. 

The face of the ports that the slide-valve moves upon is 
made quite even and true by a planing machine, and the valve 
is ground upon the face to make it fit steam-tight ; the fiuse is 
sunk down round the ports beyond that part over which the 
slide moves, in order to diminish the surface to be planed and 
ground. The spaces between each of the steam-ports and the 
waste-port, called the bars, are 1 inch wide. A section of the 
slide-valve, quarter size, is shown in fig. 12, where a and b 

Fig. 12. 




are the back and front steam-ports, c is the waste-port, and 
D D the bars. The width of the slide inside is the same as the 
ports ; the length e (fig. 12) is j^ of an inch less than the dis- 
tance between the ports, and the fianches f and 6 are j^ of an 
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inch wider than the ports : so that when the slide is in a cen- 
tral position, as shown by the dotted Unes, the flanches f and 
G lie exactly oyer their respective steam-ports, and overlap 
them -^ of an inch on each side. This overlap is for the 
purpose of insuring that one port is completely closed before 
the other is opened, in order that they may never communicate 
with each other under the slide during its motion, nor the 
steam be allowed to enter both ports at the same time. 

The slide-valve is moved backwards and forwards a distance 
of 3 inches, or 1^ inch on each side of the central position, 
and is carried beyond the inner edge of each steam-port alter- 
nately, a distance of nearly j- an inch, as shown in fig. 12, 
before its motion is changed and it begins to move back again : 
this distance that the slide moves beyond the port is called 
" the travel." The waste-port is always covered by the slide, 
as the travel is less than the width of the bars, so that the 
steam is always prevented from entering the waste-port from 
the steam chest. During the reciprocating motion of the 
slide, each of the steam-ports is alternately uncovered, and 
the steam allowed to enter and flow into the cyUnder. The 
port is then covered again by the slide, and when the flanch 
has passed over communicates through the inside of the slide 
with the waste steam-port, allowing the steam which has per- 
formed its duty in the cylinder to escape by the port at which 
it had entered, into the waste-port, and out at the blast-pipe : 
this action is called " the eduction." The shde-valve is held 
upon the face of the ports only by the pressure of the steam 
upon it, which is quite sufficient to keep it always steam-tight 
whilst moving, as all the inside of the slide is open to the air 
through the waste-port, and the flanches fit air-tight upon the 
face of the ports ; so that the whole pressure of the steam 
upon the shde is effective in keeping it down : the area of the 
slide being 55 square inches, the pressure upon it is about 1 j- 
ton. In large stationary engines the steam is admitted under 
the slides, as the pressure of the steam upon the slides would 
be more than is necessary to keep them tight, and would cause 
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very great friction : the slides have, in this case^ to he held 
down hj other means, as packing or springs upon the hack of 
them. At the extreme position of the slide, as in fig. 12, the 
inner edge of the flanch g approaches the opposite har, thus 
contracting the opening of the waste-port to the size of the 
port out of which the steam is escaping : if contracted more, 
the free exit of the steam would he ohstructed. 

The front end of each of the cyhnders is closed hj a cast 
iron cover, {- of an inch thick, let into it ; the cylinder runs 
through the plate of the smoke-hox, projecting heyond it, and 
having a fianch resting against the inside of the plate, and 
fixed to it hy holts, which are screwed through the plate into 
the fianch. The cylinder cover is of the same size as this 
fianch, and is held on to the cylinder hy the same holts that 
fix the cyhnder to the smoke-hox plate : the heads of the holts 
are made thin to clear the cover, and the bolts are prolonged 
beyond their head to pass through the cover, and have nuts 
screwed upon them on the outside. The other end of the 
cylinder has also a fianch, by which it is bolted to the inside 
of the tube plate : this is shown on a large scale in figs. 13 and 
14, which are a longitudinal and a cross section of the cylinder 
to a scale of 2\ inches to a foot, o o is a section of the cy- 
linder ; p p, the back steam-port leading into the end of the 
cylinder ; q a is the tube plate or back plate of the smoke- 
box ; and r, the fianch upon the cylinder, similar to that at 
the other end. The cylinder runs through the plate, and 
comes fiush with the outside ; the joints and the space be- 
tween the fianch and the plate are run with lead all round, to 
make the cylinder quite firm and steady, as the hole in the 
plate does not accurately fit the cyhnder; the joint at the 
other end of the cylinder is also run flush with lead for the 
same reason. The fianch is fixed to the plate by six f inch 
bolts, which are screwed into the fianch from the outside, in 
order that they may fit closely to the holes in the fianch and 
the plate, and hold the cylinder quite steady. A fianch, s s, 
is cast on the inside of the end of the cylinder, projecting into 
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tHe cylinder, and the cover t is bolted to the outside of this 
fianch, having a projection in the centre that fills up the open- 
ing, and makes the end of the cylinder even or flush inside : 
the cover is fixed on by six bolts, screwed into the flanch of 
Hie cylinder, and having nuts on them on the outside ; the 
bolts are made square where they pass through the cover, to 
prevent their turning when the nuts are screwed on. It is 
not required to have ready access to this end of the cylinder ; 
but at the other end it is necessary that there should be no 
obstruction, as the cylinder is required to be completely opened x 
occasionally to get the piston in and out. There is one piston 
in each cylinder, fitting the cylinders accurately, so as not io 
let any steam escape between them and the cylinders when 
they are moved backwards and forwards. The piston is made 
entirely of brass, and consists of a plate a (figs. 13 and 14), 
4 of an inch thick, having a boss, b, cast on the centre, with 
three arms, c c c, f of an inch thick, also cast upon it, radiat- 
ing from the centre, and equidistant from each other. These 
arms and the centre boss stand up 2^ inches from the plate a, 
and another plate d, of the same thickness as the first, is put 
upon them, making the whole thickness of the piston 3f inches. 
The plate d is held steady in its place by a projection on the 
centre boss passing through it, and is fixed by screws, c c, 
tapped into the bosses at the ends of the arms c, the heads of 
the screws c c being countersunk into the plate d. The plates 
A and D are turned so as to be just capable of moving in the 
cylinder without touching it, and three brass rings, f f, are 
placed between them. The inner ring is f of an inch thick, 
and is the same width as the space between the plates : the 
two outer rings are \ an inch thick, and of half the width ; 
and one of them has a projecting ring or rebate upon its edge, 
fitting into a corresponding groove in the other to keep them 
steady. The rings are turned exactly to fit the cylinder and 
each other, and cut through in one part, having been first 
hammered a little all round on the inside, which gives them a 
tendency to expand, and causes them to fiy open on being cut : 
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when, -therefore, they are put in their places in the cylinder, 
they press against the cylinder hy their elasticity^ and keep in 
close contact with it, so as to make a steam-tight joint during 
the motion of the piston. The divisions in the rings are placed 
in opposite positions, or hreak joint, in order to prevent the 
escape of steam through them ; for if they were to coincide, 
a passage would he left for the steam through the piston. 

The elasticity of these rings is found to be quite sufficient 
to keep the piston steam-tight when moved in the cylinder, 
^and it continues so for a long time; when, however, the 
rings become so much worn by the friction as to have ex- 
panded nearly to the utmost, some other means is necessary 
to press them against the cyhnder. For this purpose the 
three steel springs, g g 6, are placed in the piston ; they are 
of the same width as the inside ring, against which they 
bear, and one-eighth of an inch thick in the middle, and a 
pin is put through each of them, having a collar bearing 
against the spring, and screwed at the other end into the 
centre boss of the piston; by imscrewing the pin a little, 
the spring can be made to press harder against the ring 
when required, and the pin is then 6xed by screwing up the 
set-nut upon it against the boss. When the piston is first 
made, and the rings are new, these springs are not required, 
and they are set so as only to touch the rings ; but as the 
rings wear, and become too loose in the cylinder, the springs 
are screwed up more and more, and made to press harder 
against the rings ; and when they are very much worn, they 
are kept tight to the cylinder by the springs only, as they 
have expanded to their utmost. Access is readily obtained, 
when necessary, to the inside of the piston, by taking off the 
front cylinder cover and unscrewing the front plate, d, of the 
piston. 

The pistons are often made upon different modifications of 
Barton's principle, with two or more rings of cast iron or 
brass, about 1 inch thick, cut into three or four segments, 
and having wedges inserted between them, which are con- 
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stantlj pressed outwards bj springs^ so as to keep the segf 
ments always tight to the cylinder. The springs are either 
spiral or flat springs, Hke those in the engraving ; or a circular 
steel hoop, a httle larger than a circle touching the ends of 
the wedges, is forced in so as to bear against them. These 
pistons are liable to a defect from which the other with the 
spring rings is free — ^that of wearing grooves in the cylinder 
where the points of the wedges rub against it, as the wedges 
have to wear down faster than the segments. The plan shown 
in the engravings is very efficient, and appears on the whole 
to be the best. The hemp packing used sometimes in sta- 
tionary engines is now generally superseded by metallic pack- 
ing, as it requires frequent renewal and is unequal in its 
pressure, the piston having to be packed very tight at first 
in order to keep so for any considerable time; in a loco- 
motive, where the motion of the piston is very rapid, it would 
be quite inadmissible. 

The piston-rod is If inch diameter, and is made conical at 
the end, being increased to 2^ inches diameter in the centre 
boss of the piston, which is fitted upon it very exactly, and 
fixed by a cotter or key i inch thick, and tapered shghtly 
from 1^ inch wide ; the piston-rod has to be fixed very firmly, 
and is spUt at the end to prevent its getting loose. The other 
end of the piston-rod passes through the stuffing-box,^ k (figs. 
13 and 14), in the cylinder cover ; it is made of steel, and 
turned truly cylindrical, to move through the stuffing-box with 
as little friction as possible. The stuffing-box has j inch space 
round the piston-rod for the packing, which rests against 
the brass ring or bush, l, fitted on to a small fianch at the 
end of the stufijng-box, and is compressed by the brass gland, 
M, which leaves about 3 inches for the packing. The gland 
has two projections on the outer end, making an oval shape, 
and is held by bolts passing through these projections, and 
screwed into corresponding projections on the stuffing-box. 

The piston is impelled by moving the slide-^valve from ks 
central position^ so as to sdmit the steam from the steam- 
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chest into the cylinder through one of the ports» and the 
steam pressing against the front of the piston impels it to 
the back end of the cylinder. The slide is then moved to 
the opposite position^ covering over the front portand opening 
the back port, to admit the steam behind the piston and 
impel it back again to the fore end of the cylinder ; at the 
same time allowing the steam in front of the piston, which 
had impelled it before to the back of the cylinder, and is now 
wa^ steam, to escape by the inside of the sHde and the 
waste-port into the blast-pipe, rushing out thence up the 
chimney. At the end of this fwe stroke the position of the 
slide-valve is again reversed, to admit the steam in front of 
the piston and impel it to the back of the cylinder, or make 
the hack stroke ; the waste steam behind the piston escaping 
through the back port and the inside of the slide into the 
waste-ports as before ; and on repeating the forward motion 
of the slide, another fore stroke is produced. The steam is 
thus made to produce a reciprocating motion of the piston 
from one end of the cylinder to the other — by moving the 
slide backwards and forwards from one extreme position, whra 
one port is opened to the steam — to the other extreme, when 
that port is closed and the other opened. The motion of 
the slide is in the same direction as that of the piston, bat 
precedes it, as it must take place before the stroke oi the 
piston; and it is produced by the machinery, as will be 
explained afterwards. The amount of motion, or length of 
stroke of the piston, is 18 inches, and it moves to within \ 
inch of each of the cyhnder covers. In stationary engines, the 
action of the steam in the cylinder is exactly similar; bat 
the cylinders are vertical instead of horizontal, and the strokes 
of the piston are up and down instead of fore and back. The 
horizontal position of the cylinders is disadvantageous in 
causing an unequal wear of the pistons and cyUnders, from 
the weight of the pistons and piston-rods acting always on 
one i»de, and in also producing a strain on the piston-rod 
from the wearing of the ^ston. However, in locomotives, 
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where the pistons are very small and light» this anequel wear 
is quite imperceptible, though m large stationary engineSi 
whose pistoQs are several feet in diameter, the action would 
be very injurious ; and many small stationary engines are also 
made with horizontal cylinders,, as the arrangement has several 
advantages in simplifying and strengthening the machinery. 

When the waste steam is let out at the end of each stroke, 
ikkNe is also let out the steam occupying the space of ^ 
inch at the end of the cylinder beyond the stroke of the 
piston, and the quantity required to fill the ports, which are 
both lost, as they are expended without producing any effect. 
The steam lost at the ends of the cylinder cannot be avoided) 
as some clearance must be allowed for the piston, to prevent 
the chance of its striking against tibe cylinder covers, and 
also to allow space for the escape of water that may accu- 
raulate in the cylinder, either from priming or from con- 
densation of steam. To let out this accumulated water, a 
cock fixed in a boss m the centre of each cylinder cover is 
opened occasionally. A small pipe with a cock in it is also 
fixed into the lower part of the blast-pipe, passing through 
the bottom of the smoke-box for the purpose of letting out 
any water that may accumulate there. The steam lost in 
the ports can be diminished by shortening them, and for this 
purpose double slide-valves have been used ; the ports were 
earried directly up from the cylinder at each end, a branch 
from the waste-port being brought up. alongside of them, 
corresponding in sdze and distance with the present one, and 
a separate slide placed over each port. The action of the 
steam in this arrangement was exactly the same as in the 
present one, but the quantity of steam wasted in the ports 
was much diminished. Double slides were used in several 
of the first locomotives, but they have since been abandoned, 
as the quantity of steam contained in the ports is but small, 
compared with the contents of the cylinder, and the arrange- 
ment added considerably to the firioticm and the complexity of 
the machine. However, in all stationary engines, except some 
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of the smallest, double slides are used, but they are generally 
of a different construction, and made together in one piece. 

Cross-heads and Guides. — ^The outer end of the piston- 
rod Y is attached to the cross-head, shown on a large scale 
in figs. 15, 16, and 17, which are drawn to a scale of 2^ 
inches to a foot. Fig. 15 is a plan, one side being shown 
broken off, as it is exactly like the other side; fig. 16 is a 
longitudinal section through the centre; and fig. 17 a cross 
section shown complete on both sides. The end of the 
piston-rod a a is turned down smaller, and fitted into the 
wrought iron socket b b by the key or cotter and gibs c and 
D ; the gib d being tapered like the key, making their outer 
edges parallel. Two arms, e e, project from the end of the 
socket B« parallel to each other, haying a semicircular notch 
at the end, fitted exactly to the cross-head f, which is a 
turned iron pin, l} inch in diameter. The cross-head f 
is attached to the arms e e, of the socket b b, by wrought 
iron straps, g g, fitted on to both, and fixed by the keys 
and gibs h and i; the gibs being required to prevent the 
ends of the straps being spnmg open by driving the keys. 
A small projection upon the cross-head is fitted into a notch 
in one of the arms d, in order to prevent its turning round. 

The ends of the cross-head k k are inserted into two guide- 
blocks LL, 6 inches long and If inch thick, with flanches 
on the inner side ; these are made of- steel and are grooved 
on the sides, to save metal. £ach of these guide-blocks is 
placed between two steel bars, m n, 2^ inches wide, fixed 
firmly to the frame of the engine. The guide-blocks and 
bars are ground together and fitted accurately, enabling the 
blocks to slide steadily and easily between the bars ; the 
upper bar, m, is f inch thick, and the lower one, n, 1 inch 
thick in the middle, and f inch at the ends, the two being 
connected firmly together by small pillars fixed into them 
at each* end. The lower bar, n, is required to be stronger 
than the upper one, as it is only^ supported at the ends. 
The upper bar, m, is fixed to a piece of angle iron, o (fig. 17), 
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by bolts p, with countersunk heads, ground down flush with 
the bar ; small pieces of brass, q, being interposed between 
the bar and the angle iron at each of the bolts, affording 
the means of adjusting the bars accurately level when the 
angle iron o is fixed on to the engine framing r. The bars 
M N are adjusted exactly parallel to each other and to the 
axis of the cylinder, so as to allow the blocks, l, to slide 
behind them without any strain when moved by the piston- 
rod and cross-head ; and they serve the purpose of guiding 
the end of the piston-rod, and causing it to move always 
exactly in the line of the axis of the cylinder. 

Connecting-rods. — ^The connecting-rods are fixed at one 
end to the cross-heads, and at the other end to cranks on the 
axle of the large wheels of the engine; they are of wrought 
iron, 2 indies diameter in the middle, and taper down to If 
inch towards the ends. The manner of fixing them to the 
cross-heads is shown in figs. 15, 16, and 17> s being the end 
of the connecting-rod, enlarged at tt to 3 inches wide, and 
made square and flat at the end. The brass bearing, xj, 
is fitted to the end, and has another brass piece, y, uppn it» 
made octagonal on the back ; the two brasses are 2 inches 
wide, and have flanches upon them at the sides, as shown 
by the dotted lines in ^g, 16, that of the end brass, t, 
being semicircular. 

The brasses are fitted accurately on to a Spherical ball, 
w, that is turned upon the middle of the cross-head, and 
are held upon the end of the connecting-rod, t, by the iron 
strap, X, fitted between the flanches of the brasses and fixed 
to the connecting-rod by the key and gib, y, so as to hold 
them steadily and firmly together. The key z is put through 
the connecting-rod and strap close to the inner brass, u ; the 
holes in the strap being made larger than the key at the outer 
end, so that the key bears against the brass u, and forces 
it against the brass on the cross-head. The connecting-rod 
moves upon the cross-head, and the friction causes the brasses 
to wear, so that they require tightening up occasionally by 
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driving in the key z further, sud bringing them nearer 
together : a little space is left between the bivses to allow 
for this. Small screws are inserted opposite to each of the 
beys, and are screwed against them when they txc driven 
into their places, to prevent their jolting loose. 

The construction of the other end of the connecting-rod 
is shown on the same scale in figs. 18 and 19. which are 
a plan and a longitudinal section of it. 

A is the end of the connecting-rod, which is enlarged at b b 
Rg. 18. 
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to 5f inches wide, and cut oat to an octagonal shape at the 
end, fitting the brass bearing c. The other brass, d, is 
similar to it, and they are both 3 inches wide, with semi^ 
circular flanches on the outside to hold them steady, and 
are fitted on to the crank-pin, which is cyUndrical and 5 
inches in diameter, as shown by the dotted lines in fig. 1 S, 
and rounded out to a shoulder on each side. The brasses 
are held by the strap e, which is fixed on to the end of the 
connecting-rod by the key f and gib g ; the key terminates 
at the bottom in a screw passing through the prolonged end, 
H, of the gib, and held by nuts. These nuts are screwed 
up against the end of the gib, when the key is driven into 
its place, and effectually prevent its jolting loose; the hole- 
for the screw being made oblong, to allow for the side motion 
of the key. The holes in the strap e, for the key, are made 
rather longer outwards than the key, and the key-way in 
the connecting-rod is as much longer at the inner end, 
causing the key to bear only against the connecting-rod, and 
the gib against the strap; the strap is thus drawn further 
on the connecting-rod by driving the key, and the brasses 
are brought nearer together and tightened up on the crank- 
pin, as they are worn by friction. This end of the con- 
necting-rod is shortened as much as the brasses wear, as the 
outer brass is drawn inwards by the key ; but the other end 
of the connecting-rod is lengthened by the wear of the brasses, 
because the outer brass is fixed and the inner one is pressed 
against it by the key. The total length of the connecting- 
rod is thus kept always nearly the same, as the wear of one 
set of brasses compensates for that of the other. If this 
were not the case, the piston would be brought nearer to 
one end of the cylinder than the other by the wear of the 
brasses, and would require more clearance to prevent its 
striking the cylinder cover. 

Cranked Axle. — ^The axle of the large wheels is called 
the cranked axle, from its having two cranks in it, to which 
the connecting-rods from the two pistons are attached. It 
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is drawn to a scale of 1 inch to a foot, in figs. 20 and 21. 
It is made all in one piece, and of the best wrought-iron, 
termed " back-barrow," or scrap-iron, and is 6^ feet long ■ 
and 5 inches in diameter. The axle is cylindrical at the 
centre part a (fig. 20), and is increased to 5^ inches at c c, 
where the cranks are formed. The two cranks r and l, 
for the right and left hand cylinders, are exactly at right 
angles to each other, as shown in fig. 21, which is a sec- 
tion through the axle at e; the sides of the cranks, dd, 
are 4 inches thick. The crank-pins, b b, are 5 inches dia- 
meter and 3 inches long, the same dimensions as the brasses 
in the ends of the connecting-rods, which are fixed upon 
them ; and the length of the cranks from the centre of the 
axle to the centre of the crank-pin is 9 inches, which is 
exactly half of the stroke of the piston. Upon the parts f f, 
which are 7? inches long, the wheels are firmly fixed, so as 
to prevent their turning or shaking upon the axle ; and 
outside the wheels, at 6 6, the axle is reduced to 3^ inches 
diameter for 5 inches in length, having a collar at the end : 
these parts, gg, turn in brasses, which are fixed in the 
outside frame of the engine, and have the weight of the 
engine resting upon them. The axle is all turned in a lathe, 
and each of the crank-pins is also turned by suspending the 
axle on centres corresponding with the centre of the crank- 
pins, and made in strong cast-iron arms that are firmly fixed 
on the ends of the axle, and project beyond the cranks so 
as to balance the axle, and enable it to turn round on the 
centre line of the crank-pin. The axle is by this means made 
very true, and the cranks are made of exactly the pfoper 
length, and at right angles to each other. The corners of 
the cranks are chamfered off, as shown in the figure, and the 
ends of the smaller cylindrical parts well rounded out. 

If, when the piston in the cylinder is in the middle of its 
stroke, or at half stroke, the piston be made to move back- 
wards by admitting the steam to the front of it, it will press 
against the crank-pin by means of the piston-rod and con- 
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necting-rod, 'with a force equal to the pressure of the steam 
npon it; and as the piston is 12 inches diameter, or 113 
sqiuKFe inches area, this force npon the cranio will he 2|- ^ons 
when die steam is at the usnal pressure of 50ib8. per square 
inch. And a$ l^e cylinder and cranked axle are ^firmly con- 
nected together hy the 'frame- work of the engine, they cannot 
be separated by this force upon the crank ; the crank there- 
fore gives way by turning round, making the axle and wheels 
upon it revolve xinftil it is brought to its fhrthest position 
and becomes horizontal, and the piston has arrited at the end 
of its stroke. 

On reversing the sHde-vake to admit <^e steam behind the 
pfert^on, and produce' a fore stroke, th^ piston hab no power 
to move the crank, :as it is pulling directly in « line with 
the centre cf Iti'e axle, and only tenditig to breaik the axle ; 
and the crank has therefore to be moved on, so as to rise 
a httle abcyve the centre line, when the piston is able to move 
it, and pulls tt round to the opposite position, or the side 
next the cylinder, and the piston arrives at the end of its 
stroke. On the commencement of a badk stroke the piston 
has also no power to move liie crank, it being i^ain on the 
eentre, and requiring to be assisted on a Httle to enable the 
piston to act npon it and push it round to the opposite side 
again. The crank requires assisting over these two centres, 
or dead points, in order that continued rotation may be 
produced by the reciprocation of the p^toii; and for this 
purpose the two cranks upon the axle, whidh are worked 
by the two pistons, are placed at right angles to eadh other ; 
for when one of the cranks is on the centre, and the piston 
connected with it has no power to make it Tevolve, the other 
is at half stroke, and its piston has the greatest power upon 
it, so that it moves the axle round and makes the other crank 
pass the centre. In a similar manner, when they have made 
a quarter-revolution, the right hand crank comes to the centre, 
but the piston of the left crank is then in full action, and 
this continues throughout the revolution, one crank being 
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always in full action when the other comes to the centre 
and ceases to propel the axle. 

The power of the piston to propel the crank is greatest 
at half stroke, when the connecting-rod is at right angles 
to the crank, and acts with the leyerage of the full length 
of the crank ; hut as the piston advances to the end of the 
stroke, the angle that the connecting-rod forms with the 
crank is continually diminishing, and with it the leverage 
and power to propel the crank, until at the end of the stroke 
the crank comes to the centre, and the connecting-rod ceases 
to have any power to move it, the mean leverage thronghout 
the stroke heing only ahout two-thirds of the length of the 
crank. This would cause the motion, therefore, to he veiy 
irregular if there were only one crank ; hut with two cranks 
placed at right angles to each other, the irr^ularity is very 
nearly corrected ; as at half stroke the power of one piston 
only is effective, and at quarter stroke the power of both 
pistons together, though acting with equal advantage, very 
Uttle exceeds the full power of the one alone. In stationary 
engines which have only one cylinder, the irregularity of the 
action of the crank is compensated for by the use of a large 
and heavy fly-wheel, which, when once set moving, has 
sufEcient momentum to bring the crank over the centre, and 
to render the velocity of the motion nearly uniform, as there 
is not time to accelerate its velocity perceptibly in the middle 
of the stroke, or to diminish it at the ends. Marine engines 
which have no fly-wheels are always in pairs, like locomotivet, 
except in some of the smallest vessels. 

The connecting-rod being inclined below the piston-rod 
during the back stroke, and above it in the fore stroke, 
requires a moving joint at the end which takes hold of the 
cross-head; and the cross-head is made spherical at that 
part, to prevent any lateral strain that might arise during 
the motion from the crank not being accurately in the line 
of the piston-rod, or the axle at right angles to it. The 
varying position of the connecting-rod also renders the guides 
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Ibr the piston-rod necessary to resist the great ohlique strain 
upon it caused hy the inclined positions of the connecting- 
rod tending to force it upwards in the hack stroke, and in 
the opposite direction during the fore stroke. This ohlique 
strain is diminished by increasing the length of the connect- 
ing-rody which is therefore made as long as possible, in order 
to diminish the friction of tl^e guide-blocks, leaving only a 
small clearance beyond the crank and head of the piston- 
rod at their extreme positions. Other modifications of the 
plan are also used to preserve the parallel motion of the 
piston-rod, such as a single square bar placed on each side 
with the edges at top, termed " diamond guides,^' and having 
sockets on the ends of the cross-heads sliding upon them ; 
bat the other plan is found to be most advantageous. In 
small stationary engines similar plans are also sometimes 
adopted; but in stationary and marine engines generally, 
the motion of the piston is maintained in a straight line by 
various combinations of rods, forming a parallel motion, which 
has less friction than guides, and is more convenient in those 
eases. The strain is also diminished by the piston-rod being 
connected with the end of a beam instead of directly with the 
connecting-rod, which has a much less irr^ular motion. 

The two cranks are thus made to revolve uniformly by the 
action of the steam upon the pistons in the cylinders, and 
move with them the axle and the wheels fixed upon it. The 
wheels are made to revolve in the same direction that they 
would turn if the engine weje running forward ; and they can- 
not turn round without either slipping round upon the rails, 
or rolling forward upon them and moving the engine vnth 
them. If the adhesion of the wheels upon the rails is greater 
than the resistance of the engine to being moved, and the 
pressure of the steam be sufficient, the wheels will roll forward 
upon the raib ; and the engine will be propelled, and be able 
to draw after it a load, the resistance of which is equal to the 
excess of the adhesion of the wheels upon the rails above what 
is required for moving the engine itself. The aiUiesion of the 
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. wheels is net always tke same ; it is the greatest when die 
rails are most eleon, and are either quite dry or qinte wet ; 
and it is least when the ndls are dirty, and greasy with hein^ 
partially wetted* For this reason an engine which is not 
loaded so mneh as the full adhesion of the wheels upon die 
rails, will often slip, and let the wheeb tuni round qai<i»r 
than the engine is ranning, op passing a station, or Bsxy part 
of the line where the rails are Mahle to be dirtied hy the tmMc 
of persons across them. 

The adhesion of the wheels is found to ^he «bout one^fth* of 
the weight upon them when the raik are in a ^ood state, mid 
it raries hetween that and one tenth or tiwelfth. The weight 
upon the driving wheels, ns they are termed, is 6 tons, and 
the adhesion is therefore suffidwclt ibr drawing a load of 
280 tons, besides the engine, upon a level. When the fivst 
locomotives were made, it was tbonghlt liiat the adhesion of 
the wheels upon the fails could not be sufficient to draw any 
load ibesides the engine, if it were enoogh Ibr'tiiat; and 
various contrivances were resorted to, in order to obtain the 
necessary fukrum from wiiich to move the engine. Lev«rs 
were tried, which resemifaled a horse's legs, and "were 'tiiruBt 
against the ground by the piston-rods ; * a chain was dso 
tried, lying on the ground between the rails, and ts&en liold 
of by a wheel in the engine ;t slso a rack was fixed inside ^e 
rails, and a toothed wheel, turned by the engine, worked in 
it.^ Locomotives which are intended for conveying heavy 
goods have their adhesion upon the rails generally increased 
by coupling four wheek together, so as to make them all turn 
together, aud thus obtaining the a&esion of all t^e four to 
assist in drawing liie load. The power of the engine can thea 
-^be increased, as the increased adhesion will onable it to be 
^ exerted ; for the power of engines with only two driving wheels 
cannot ^^Eceed a certam limit, or it •mil be greaiter Uiao the 

* Brantoo's Automatic Legs^ 1813. See antet p. 9. 

f Chfipman's Patent, 1812. See onfe, p. 9. 

t fUeakmsop's Patent, ISll. See tmte, p. 9. ^ 
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adhesion of the irheels, and the «Kcess will be useless. The 
wheels that are coapled together are of the same diameter, 
and have connecting-rods aitttadied to cranks, which are fixed 
on the axles oatside of the wheels. Some of the old engines 
had their wheels coupled by a pair of cog-wheels, and also by 
an endless chain passed round a pulley on each axle. 

The plan of driving the wheels of a locomotive by means of 
cranks upon the axle is attended by the disadvantages, that 
the axle is weakened very much by the cranks in it, and the 
power is applied at some distance from the wheels, where it is 
wanted. The action of the pistons upon the cranks, alternately 
pulling and pushing them, and the great weight that the 
cranked axle has to carry, make it necessary that it should be 
made very strong, in order to stand its work ; they are, there- 
fore, very heavy and expensive. They are very seldom broken, 
though they sometimes get bent by the engine running off the 
line ; but the older locomotives had their cranked axles broken 
more frequently, as they were not made so strong at first. 
Several plans have been tried for obviating the necessity for a 
cranked axle, bdt they do not af^peiar to be, any of iheBi> «o 
good upon the i^ele. The " Rocket," and some of the fijpst 
locomotives upon the Liverpool and:Manchester lUulway, had 
their 4^Unders placed oi»tside, and fixed above the wheels; 
and the oefeinectiBg«-r0ds took hold of cnank-pins oatside of 
the wheels, and ^ed into theses «o as to drive them directly. 
Bat it yfBB found hts^er aft^nvards to fJace the ^yliildiers in 
the .^moke-bax^ •where they were protected horn the .-air, which 
cooled them very much biefose ; and the nmchinfery could then 
be fixed ^ndre 'Oimveaiiently. ik^kies have .^deo <beeD made 
with Wrtioal cylinders, whidh worked cranks outside the 
wheek by means of hell-oranks and ic^aiLeeting-rods. 

EcCBNTBrica. — ^Upou the cranked ade are fised the ^r 
ecce^trieSy : f(Mr the purpose of workitig the slide-halves. . The 
coQstafuction of one of the ebcenJtncs -is ahowti in figs. 22 and 
23« which are 'dirawn ta a scale tof l^iinch to afaot.^ Fig. 22 
is a nde elevation pf an eoemtric, aad £g. 23 a ^sedicm through 
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the centre o* ' 
diameter; b 
formiDg the 



smaller one, 

pieces foniii_^ ..^ ^ 

hare a projection of \ inch running round both sides of the 
outer edge, and the piece b has two openings, d d, cast in it, 
to diminish the metal, leaving a thicknesH of 1 inch on each 
side. A rebate e projects from the stnught edge of the piece 
c, fitting into a groove in b to hold them steadily on eacb 
other ; and the two pieces b and c are fixed together hy the 
pins r T, which are firmly screwed into the piece c, and passing 
through corresponding holes in the other piece into the open- 
ings D D, are fixed by keys driven through them : the whale 
eccentric is then fixed upon the axle, so as to make them turn 
round tt^tber by driving the key g into a groove in both. 
The brass ring h h, 1 inch thick in the middle, is put in the 
groove round the eccentric, being made in two pieces, in order 
to enable it to be put into the groove, and the ends connected 
by flanches 1 1, x k ia the eccentric-rod, forked at the end ; 
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the ends of the fork being f inch screws^ which pass through 
the flanches of the brass rings h, and hold them together by 
nnts upon the screws. The other ends of the eccentric-rods 
e" ^" and/"/"' * are carried on towards the smoke-box ; and 
when the axle a revolyes, the eccentric b c, revolving with it, 
turns round inside of the brass ring h h, which is prevented 
from revolving hj the eccentric-rod that is fixed to it. The 
groove of the eccentric and the brass ring are both turned 
exactly to fit, allowing the eccentric to turn freely and steadily 
within the ring. As the eccentric projects from the axle more 
on one side than the other, the ring is pushed out further 
from the axle on that side ; and in revolving with the axle, the 
ring is pushed out from the axle on each side in succession, 
causing the eccentric-rod to be moved in each direction from 
its central position as much as the projection or the eccentricity, 
which is 1^ inch, or 3 inches total motion or throw. 

The action of the eccentric is precisely similar to that of a 
crank 1^ inch long ; and the eccentric is, in fact, a crank with 
a very large crank-pin, this pin being 10 inches in diameter, 
and reaching beyond the axle itself; and the eccentrics are 
used instead of cranks, to avoid the necessity of making so 
many small cranks in the axle, though there is considerable 
loss of power attending the use of them from the friction being 
increased by their large size. Eccentrics are used for working 
the slide-valves in almost all steam engines, because of their 
convenience and steady action ; they are also readily capable 
of adjustment, by altering the position in which they are keyed 
on the axle. They cannot be cast in one piece, as the cranks 
are forged with the axle, and the eccentrics have, therefore, to 
be put on in two halves. 

Slide-valve Gear. — ^A side elevation of the eccentric- 
rods and levers for working the slides is shown detached in 
figs. 1 and 2 in the Plate, facing in two different positions, 
with a cross section through the eccentric-rods, showing a 
back elevation of the levers, &c., in fig. 3. The two eccentrics 

* See Plate facing page 66. 
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e' are for working the slides when the engine is mnning 
forward ; one being for the sHde of the right-hand cylinder, 
and the other for that of the left cylinder ; and the «ids of the 
eccentrio'rods, «", are formed into large vertical forks, ^', 
having a notch in the bottom of each ; the section in fig. S 
is taken through the notches. These notches tak« hold of 
steel pins, with shoulders to hold the eccentric-rod steadily, 
which are fixed into the lower ends of the lev^s h" h'" foy 
means of nuts screwed on at the other side. The levers h"h"' 
are keyed on to the ends d the horizontal shafts or weigh-bars 
i' i!'\ turning in brass carriages, k' W\ fixed on to the irame 
of the engine, and made in two pieces, the upper part being 
loose, and held down upon the weigh-bar by bolts, allowing it 
to be tightened up as it wears. Upon the weigh-bars i* i'", 
«nd standing above, aire fisted the levers V* V'\ of the flame 
length as the bottom levers A" h"' ; and two horizoBtal links 
ni' m"' are attached to the ends of each of these levers by a 
steel fka passed tbrough them, with a small pin and washer 
•at the end, to prevent its getting loose; the other ends, of 
the links m" m'" heisB^ attached in a similar manner to a socket 
on the valve spmdle I', which is guided at its end by an eye in 
a small pilkr fixed on to the boiler. 

The eocentrie-rods ^' ^", taking hold of the bottom levers 
h" h"'y msike lliem move backwards and forwards with die 
eccentrics ; and the top levers I" H", connected with them by 
the weigh-bars t"t'", communicate the motion to the valve* 
spindles by means of the Unks m" $h!" ; tide leviers h" and i' 
being of the same length, the moti(Mi of the slide-valves is the 
same as the throw of the ecoeiitrics, or 3 inchiBs, as befbve 
stated. The links allow for the obMquc action of the top 
levers, whkh move in im arc of a eirde, instead of a stndight 
line, as the valve^pndle. The pins end eyes of the leveia are 
all of steel, to diminish the wear, and are fitted very acculratdy, 
so as not to allow any shake when the metion is rapidly 
reversed at the end of each stroke, and diat the slide may be 
moved the full 3 inches. The eccentrics are placed at right 
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angles to each other, that they may be both in the same 
rehitiTe position to the respective cranks ; and they are fixed 
in snch a position, Yrith regard to the crank, that the port is 
full open, or the slide at the end of its motion, when the 
piston is at haif stroke. The eoeentrics are, tfaereforei at 
right angles to their respective cranks, and they have to be 
fixed a quarter of a revolution bdtind the cranks, in order to 
move the slides as much in adb^ance of the pistons ; because 
the levers k" and P' reverse the motioii, so that yihen the 
slide has to be pulled back, the eccentric-rod most be pushed 
forwaerd. 

Rbversino Gear. — ^The ecomtrics ie' are placed so as to 
woi^ £he engine forward, and when the orank is down to 
canae tdie, piston to be pushed hack, and puQed forward when 
afaave the axle, and thus easise the wheels to turn round in 
the dbection of the arrow^ and propel the <engine forward. In 
order to make the engine run in liie opposite direction, two 
ether eccentrics (f' ate necessary, which are placed exactly in 
.ofposite directions to the ^rmer ones, or at the extreme back 
peeotion, when the firmer ones are at their greatest throw 
fo r ward ; their rods f^' f^" have forks at the ends, similar to 
£he other eeeeRtric*4tids ; and levers, n" n!", corresponding to 
£hem« are fixed en the ether ends of the weigh-^bars t^'t"", 
exaody itke the lewers h"h"'. The tour eeoentric-rods have 
piB8 fiaed onto them bdow the foifks, and atlRched to the 
suspending«rods </' d\ o'" o"' ; the two middle rods, o^ o'\ ier 
the working tceentrics, s', being connected at die top to a 
erosB-jMBd at the end of the horizontal lever p", and tibe other 
two, e^' d\ for the reversing ecceetrtesi ferked at the top, and 
attadied to the levers p'" jif"^ whkh exttend in the opposite 
diieetion to the leiner p"^ The lever y is keyed upon the 
erosftHshaft q^'^ and the other two, y'f/", upoh anotiber slutft 
^'\ hoth extemdmg to the side of the engine, «nd turning in 
lauTiages, like the weigk-bans £'t!", and having the vertieal 
levers r" r"' fixed vpon thek outer ends. The levers V' r^" are 
eomiecied hy the link s'\ attached to bodi; and tone oi them. 
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r", extends abore the joint, and is attached to the end of the 
long bar ^', extending to the back of the en^ne, and con- 
nected to a similar lever n", upon a short shaft v'\ which is 
fixed on the frame at the side of the fire-box. On the outer 
end of this shaft t;", and close to the hand-railing of the 
engine, is fixed the long handle %cf\ which moves between 
guide-plates attached to the hand-rail ; the outer guide having 
a notch in the middle, to hold the lever to" in a vertical 
position, and another at each extremity of the passage between 
the guide-plates. 

In figs. 2 and 3 on the Plate, the lever 19" is shown pushed 
over into the forward notch, pulling the levers r" r'" forward 
also by the bar d' and link ^', causing the lever y to be raised 
bj the means of the cross-shaft g", and to pull up the ends of 
the eccentric-rods, el' 0"', by the suspending-rods, o'' 0", mak- 
ing the notches in them take hold of the pins in the bottom 
levers, h" hl'\ of the wcigh-bar. The two forward working 
eccentrics, e', are thus put into gear, and made to work the 
slides of the two cylinders, and cause the engine to be pro- 
pelled forwards. The other two lifting levers, p'"p"\ are at 
the same time lowered by the lever r"' being pulled forward, 
letting down the rods/''/'" of the reversing eccentrics by the 
suspending-rods 0'" 0"', so that their forks clear entirely the 
pins in the levers n" n'", leaving them free to move with the 
weigh-bar, and in exactly opposite directions to the eccentric- 
rods/"/"' below them. 

When the hand-lever v/' is placed in the centre notch of 
the guides, or in a vertical position, as shown in fig. 1, the 
side levers r" r"' are brought upright, and the lifting levers 
p" p'"p'^' made horizontal; so that the ends of the middle 
eccentric* rods are let down, and the notches in them escape 
from the pins in the bottom levers of the weigh-bars ; and the 
outside eccentric-rods, /'/"y are only raised into a similar 
position, and are still not in contact with the levers of the 
weigh-bars. The slides will therefore cease to be worked, 
although the eccentric-rods continue moving, and the engine 
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will not be propelled any more, as the steam continues press- 
ing upon the same side of the pistons. 

But when the hand-lever u/' is pulled quite over into the 
back notch of the guides, the positions of the eccentric-rods 
are reversed; the outside lifting levers, j^''^, being raised 
into the same position that the other lever, /?', had before, a^id 
drawing up the ends of the rods /"/"' of the reversing ec- 
centrics f', to catch the pins in the levers vi^ n'" of the weigh- 
bar upon one of the inclined planes of their forks, and force 
them into the notches in the bottom of the forks. The re- 
versing eccentrics are thus brought into gear, and made to 
work the shdes, causing the motion of the pistons to be re- 
versed by the steam being admitted on the opposite side of 
them, and making the engine run in the opposite direction to 
its former course ; the middle eccentric-rods ef' ^" are at the 
same time lowered, as the outside ones were before, 'allowing 
the forks upon them to clear the pins of the levers h" h'". 
The engine can then be propelled forward again by putting 
the hand-lever over into its front position, dropping the rods 
of the outer reversing eccentrics out of gear, and drawing up 
the inner rods of the forward working eccentrics, to force the 
levers of the weigh-bars into the opposite positions by their 
forks, and take hold of the pins in them. 

The engine can thus be made to run either forward or 
backward by merely puUing the hand-lever w" forward or 
back ; and the handle is placed close to the engine-man, who 
stands behind the fire-boi^ so as to be readily moved : it is 
fixed so as to drop into the notches, and requires pulling out 
of them to shift its position, in order to prevent its jolting 
l60se. The suspending-rods, o" o"\ that support the ends of 
the eccentric-rods, have to be moved with the eccentric- rods 
in working, causing some friction to the engine : those rods 
that are in gear have to be held close up to the pins on the 
levers of the weigh-bars, that they may not get out of the 
notches in the eccentric-rods; and their motion does not 
exactly correspond with that of the pins in the levers of the 
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weigh-bars, from the suspending-rods taking hold below the 
notches of the eccentric-rods, and moving in an arc of a rather 
larger circle, causing & little additional friction from the sliding 
of the pins in the notches, though the amount of it is very 
small. To obviate this, the eccentric-rods are placed in some 
engines above the pins in the levers of the weigh^bars, vdth 
the forks and notches inverted, so as to drop down upon the 
pins and rest upon them when in gear, allowing the suspend- 
ing-rods to have a loose hold of them, as they do not require 
support. This plan is liable to the objection, that if the 
eccentric-rods should accidentally get loose, by the pins jolting 
out, they would all fall into gemr, and cause the breaking of 
the machinery, as they move in opposite directions : but with 
the other arrangement^ the ecoentric«>rods would in this case 
merely faU upon a rod that is fixed under tibem across the 
engine. 

This plan of reversing was first used by Messrs. Stephenson, 
and since adopted with different modifications by other makers. 
The former plan, in many locomotives^ was to have the four 
eccentric-rods suspended above the levers of the weigh-bars in 
a similar manner to the last, but with notches only in their 
under side, so that they could not take hold of the lever-pins 
until they had moved along, and the notches coincided with 
the pins; the slides and levers being moved to the right 
position by means of two starting handles fixed on to the fire- 
box, aiid connected by rods and levers with the two weigh- 
bars ; and these starting levers were always moving with the 
slides. This plan is inferior to the other with the forked 
eccentric-rods,' as the slides have to be set by the starting 
handles^ as well as the eccentrics reversed, in order to reverse 
the engine ; though, when the ^sgine is running, the first is 
not required ; but a considerable strain is then caused by the 
eccentric-rods suddenly catching hold of the pins, and bringing 
them into motion. 

The plan of driving the slides that was formerly much 
adopted, was by means of two eccentrics only, fixed together 
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at right augl69 to each other, and placed loose upon the centre 
of the cranked axle; their rods heing connected with the 
weigh-hars, as in the other plans ; and a driwr with a pro- 
jecting stud heing fixed on the axle on each side, just clearing 
the eccentrics, and a hole made in each side of the eccentrics 
to fit the studs. The eccentrics could he shifted along the 
axle to either side by means - of a lever, to make the stud in 
the driver on that side drop into the hole in the eccentric 
when it caine opposite to it it revolTing, and thus caused the 
eccentric to turn with the axle, and work the slides. The stud 
of the other driver was put on the opposite side of the axle to 
the corresponding hole in the eccentric; so that when the 
eccentrics were shifted to the other side by the lever, they had 
to stop for half a revolution before that driver caught hold of 
them, and were then fixed exactly opposite to their former 
position, and reversed the engine: in their intermediate posi- 
tion, whoi they touched neither of the drivers, they were 
stationary, and ceased to work the slides. 'This plan was 
inferior to those with four eccentrics, as it was not so certain 
in its action, and did not keep in order so well. 

Working of Slides and Piston. — ^As the slides are 
worked by eccentrics, they are not suddenly reversed in posi- 
tion at the end of each stroke; in order to let the steam on to 
the other side of the piston, and keep the steaiti-port Ml open 
throughout the stroke ; but are always in motion, and com- 
mence returning as soon as they have arrived at the end of 
their stroke. From this cause, they are obliged to have some 
travel, in order that the port may be full open for some time ; 
and after having fully uncovered the port, the slides move or 
travel a little further, not beginning to close the port again 
until they have returned over the travel. The motion is very 
varying, as the eccentric drives the slides most quickly at the 
middle of its stroke, corresponding to the ends of the strokes 
fif the piston, where the quickest motion is wanted, to admit 
the steam for the next stroke ; the velocity of the slide dimin- 
ishing rapidly towards the ends of its stroke, where it stops 
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and retrogrades. Many contrivances have been tried in 
stationary engines for working the slides more suddenly, either 
by striking the spindle with tappets or projections on a mov- 
ing rod, or by means of different kinds of cams or eccentrics 
of irregular shapes : with these plans, travel of the sUde would 
not be necessary, the port being full open nearly all the 
stroke. 

The piston and slides make two reciprocations or changes of 
motion during one revolution of the driving wheels ; and as 
these are 5 feet in diameter, they make nearly four reciproca- 
tions per second when the engine is running at the rate of 
20 miles an hour, and eight reciprocations in a second when 
running at a httle more than 40 miles an hour : the ordinary 
rate of working is about five reciprocations per second. This 
extreme rapidity causes every change of motion to produce a 
violent blow to the machinery, requiring that all the parts 
should be very well made and fitted together, in order that 
they may stand the work: the greatest strain is produced 
upon the fixing of the piston-rod into the piston, and upon 
the joints of the piston-rod and connecting-rod. The brasses 
in the crank end of the connecting-rod are not keyed up quite 
tight, but a very Httle play is left, allowing them just to shake 
when worked backwards and forwards, in order to prevent 
their heating by the great rapidity of the motion, and ex- 
panding by the heat, together with the crank- pin, making the 
joint very tight : they have sometimes expanded so much from 
the heating, in consequence of being keyed too tight, that the 
engine has been nearly stopped by the great friction occasioned, 
and the brasses have been broken to pieces. 

All the moving parts require a constant supply of oil to 
diminish the friction ; and oil-cups are fixed for this purpose 
upon all the principal moving parts, such as on the ends of the 
connecting-rods over the bearings, on each of the piston-rod 
guides, and over the piston-rod and the slide-valve spindle ; 
the piston is oiled by pouring oil into the cyUnder by the cock 
in the cylinder cover, the bent end of the cock turning round 
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for the purpose. An oil-cup is showu^ one-quarter the full 
sice, in figs. 24, 25, and 26. Fig. 24 is a side elevation of it ; 

Kg. 25. 






Fig. 26. 

fig. 25, a section through the centre ; and fig. 26, a plan of the 
top. The cup A is made of brass, and the cover b has a piece 
projecting from it, turning upon a pin in a socket c at the side 
of the cup A, and square at the end, resting upon a small 
spring at the bottom of tbe socket, to hold it either open 
or shut. An iron tube d is fixed into the foot of the cup, ex- 
tending to the top, and projecting through the bottom, where 
it is screwed, for the purpose of fixing the cup on to the part 
which has to be oiled. The hole into which the cup is screwed 
runs through to the rubbing surface ; and some cotton thread 
b put through the tube, dipping into the oil in the cup, and the 
other end touching the moving part; the thread acts as a 
syphon, and continuaUj drops the oil upon the rubbing surface. 
The oil-cups were made at first without the tube or cotton 
thread ; but the oil was found to run out too quickly, and 
could not be kept supplied : loose cotton was then put into 
the cup, to prevent the oil running out so fast ; but the syphon 
cup acts much better, as it suppUes the oil uniformly and 
gradually. The oil-cup on the crank end of the connecting- 
rod has eio violent a motion, that it is almost impossible to 
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keep the co^er shut, unless the spring is very strong : the 
covers are sometimes detached and screwed on, bat they sure 
then yery liable to be lost ; and the best cup for that purpose 
is one without a loose cover, but with only a small hole in the 
top, to pour in the oil, and made funnel-shape inside, to pre- 
vent the oil jolting out of the hole. 

The faces of the slide-valves and the outside piston-rings are 
subject to considerable wear, from the pressure upon them and 
the rapidity of their motion ; but the wear is very much in- 
creased when the boOer is supptied with dirty water, priming 
much in consequence ; as the water which gets over into the 
cylinder carries particles of sand with it, which grind the rub- 
bing faces very quickly. The slides in the engine referred to 
in this description have just been removed, having lasted two 
years ; the old ones were worn down to less than |- of an 
inch thickness of flanch. The pbton-rings are not yet worn 
out ; they usually last about three years. In another engiae 
that had run upon a part of the works, where the water was 
very bad and sandy, the piston-rings were worn down to ^^an 
inch thick in 4 months. The cylind^^ get worn uneven in 
time by the friction of the pistons, and require re-boring; 
about •}- of an inch is taken off by the boring, and th6j are 
bored out generally two or three times heSare they are worn 
out ; they wear usually for 4 years, before requiring to be re- 
bored, but the time varies mudi with the quality of the metid, 
it being necessary sometimes much soontv. 

A larger passage for the entrance of the steam is required in 
a locomotive than in a stationary en^e, in proportion to the 
mi/e of the cylinders ; as the piston moves quicker, and the 
steam has to be admitted proportionally quicker. The best 
velocity for the |iiston of a siteam engine is given by Watt as 
220 feet per minute ; and the area of the ateam*>port, so as to 
admit the steam to move the piston at that velocity with its 
full pressure, he gave as -^ of the area of the cylmder. In 
this locomotive, the velocity of the pbton when the eDagine 
is running at 20 miles an hour is 350 feet per minute nearly. 
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and at 40 miles an hour, nearly 700 feet per minute ; the usual 
velocity bring about 440, or double of the velocity in stationary 
engines. The size of the ports is one-fourteenth of the cylinder, 
or rather less than Watt's proportion, which would be one- 
twelfth and a half, as the piston moves twice as fast: the 
steam-ports in some locomotives are made as large as one- 
eleventh, and in others only one-seventeenth of the cylinder, 
but one-fourteenth appears to be a very good proportion. 

The slide begins to open the steam-port a little before the 
commencement of the stroke of the piston, so that the steam 
is shut off from the piston and let on to the opposite side for 
the commencement of the next stroke, a Uttle before the end 
of each stroke ; acting for this interval in opposition to the 
motioB of the piston. This is called the "lead" of the sUde,and 
it is made generally about ^ inch, being produced by fixing the 
eccentrics a Uttle in advance of the position at right angles to 
the cranks. It is found necessary to let the steam on to the 
opposite side of the piston before the end of the stroke, in 
order to bring it up gradually to a stop, and diminish the 
violent jerk that is caused by its motion being changed so very 
rapidly as 5 times in a second. The steam let into the end of 
the cylinder before the piston arrives at it, acts as a spring 
cushion to assist in changing its motion, and if it were not 
applied the piston could not be kept tight upon the piston- 
rod. A little lead of the shde is also necessary, that the steam 
may be admitted through the port into the cylinder, and be 
completely ready to bc^n the next stroke when the piston is at 
the end of the cylinder ; but so much is not necessary for this. 

The principal advantage gained by giving lead to the slide 
is in beginning to get rid of the waste steam before the com- 
mencement of the stroke, so that when the piston commences 
its stroke, there is but little waste steam before it to resist its 
progress, the steam begumii^ to be let out of the cylinder 
befcHre it has driven the piston to the end of the stroke. This 
is a very important point in a looomotive, as the resistance or 
negative pressure of the waste steam upon the piston is very 
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considerable, from the rapidity of the motion^ which allows 
very little time for it to escape, and from the use of the blast- 
pipe, which obstructs its passage. The area of the extremity 
of the blast-pipe is only 5 square inches, while that of the 
steam-port is 8 square inches, requiring the velocity of the 
steam in the blast-pipe to be considerably greater than in the 
cylinder. The average negative pressure of the waste steam 
throughout the stroke is 6 lbs. per square inch when running 
at the usual rate of 25 to 28 miles an hour, and at greater 
velocities the negative pressure has been found to increase to 
double that amount, and even more. The effective pressure 
of the steam upon the piston at such high velocities is con- 
siderably below the full pressure of the steam in the boiler, as 
the steam cannot be supplied to follow up the piston so quickly 
with the full pressure, and the regulator has to be only par- 
tially opened, so as to throttle the steam and check its passage 
into the cylinders, which diminishes its pressure, as it has still 
to occupy the same space. The negative pressure of the waste 
steam amounts, for this reason, to 30 or 40 per cent, of the 
positive pressure of the steam upon the piston when the 
engine is running very fast, and the power of the engine is 
diminished nearly one-half. 

For this reason an advantage is obtained by letting out the 
steam before the end of the stroke, and the steam still -exerts 
a very considerable pressure on the piston to the end of the 
stroke, so that the whole power during the stroke is very little 
diminished though the steam begins to be let out before the 
end, and the resistance of this pressure of the waste steam 
during the next stroke is saved : the lead given to the letting 
out the steam, or the eduction lead, is often made greater than 
the steam lead, to increase this effect. The steam is shut off 
a Uttle before the end of the stroke in consequence of the lead 
of the slide, and acts expansively for that portion, saving so 
much of the steam, but diminishing the total power a little : 
the extent of this action is, however, very Umited, as the piston 
is less than \ inch from the end of its stroke when the steam 
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is sliQt off. In Htationary aod nurine condensing engiues the 
steam has usually very little or do lead, but it is shut off at 
two-thirds or three- quarters of the stroke, giving a gnat 
amount of expansive action, and the ednctiou has a great deal 
of lead, the port being nearly full open at the commencement 
of each stroke. 

FiKD-puMFs. — The feed-pumpa are fixed by means of 
flanches to plates, which are bolted on to the frame of the 
engine ; they are fixed on tlie outside of, and a little below, the 
n$- 27. 
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piston-rods, and exactly parallel to them . Each pump is worked 
hy ah arm, fitted on to the piston-rod ; it has a socket at the 
end, fitted on the piston-rod, and fixed hy a small pointed screw 
tapped into it and hearing against the piston-rod : the arm is 
inclined ohliqnely downwards, so as to clear the guides of the 
piston-rod as it is moved hackwards and forwards hy the piston^ 
rod, and attached at the outer end to the plunger of the pump. 
One of the pumps is shown in section in fig. 27, to the scale 
of 2 j- inches to a foot. The harrel of the pump, a a, is made 
of cast iron. If inch in diameter inside, and f inch thick. 
B B is the plunger, If inch in diameter, and made of a wrought- 
iron tuhe for the sake of hghtness, plugged up at the inner 
end, and having a short rod keyed into the other end^ which 
is fixed into the socket in the driving arm by a nut screwed 
on the end. The plunger B passes through a stuffing-box, c, 
at the end of the pump-barrel a, with a brass gland, d, 
attached by screws, e e, to the flanch of the stuffing-box. 
The plunger is turned truly cylindrical, to move water-tight 
through the stuffing-box, but the inside of the barrel of the 
pump is not bored, as the plunger does not touch it. 

A plug, F, is screwed into the other end of the pump, to 
afford a passage quite through for the convenience of fixing. 
Two short pipes, 6 g, are cast upon the end of the barrel a, to 
the lower one of which is bolted the tube l, having the piece i 
fixed below it ; both are of brass, and the piece i has a short 
tube cast on its side, with a screw made upon its outer end. 
H is the copper suction-pipe, having a brass collar soldered 
upon it with a thin conical end, which is fitted into the tube i, 
and held water-tight by the socket k, screwed on to the tube 
and bearing against the collar of the suction-pipe. 

The piece m, which is bolted upon the upper pipe g, is 
closed at the top by a cap, p, screwed upon it, and has a tube 
cast on it like the bottom piece, i, into which the end of the 
delivery-pipe, n, is fixed by the screwed socket, o, exactly 
similar to the suction-pipe, H. The delivery-pipe is bent 
round backwards, extending to the fire-box, where it is fixed 
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into a valve-boxj in the same manner as the other end is fi^^ed: 
the pipe has to be bent in this way, that the ends may be 
tamed in the same direction, to allow them both to be screwed 
into the sockets, instead of haying the screwy at the two ends 
palling against each other. This box contains another valve 
like those in the pump, and is fixied on to the fire-box, com- 
municating with the inside. The suction-pipes pass under the 
fire-box, and are connected at the end to the pipes that bring 
the water from the tender, being suspended by stays from the 
fire-box. 

In the pieces l and m are fixed the valves q and n, which 
are diown to double the scale in figs. 28 and 29, where t is 
the valve-seat, made conical and with a groove outside, to hold 
packing for fitting it water-tight when driven into its place in 
the pump. The valve, s, is a ball, turned and ground truly 
spherical, fitting water-tight into its seat in every position ; it 
is guided by the piece v u, screwed upon the valve-seat, and 
cut into four bars, to allow passage for the water. A pin, v, 
is acrewed through the cap p, bearing upon the guide of the 
valve E, and fixed by a set nut, w, to hold down the valve-seat 
and prevent its being raised out of its place by the force of the 
pump : the lower valve-seat does not require holding, as the 
pressure is above it. 

The plunger b, fig. 27» is worked in and out of the barrel 
of the pump a, a distance of 18 inches, by the piston-rod, at 
each stroke, leaving a space behind it when drawn out equal 
to its bulk, which is supplied with water through the suction- 
pipe and lower valve, and the water again forced out through 
the upper valve and delivery-pipe into the boiler when the 
plunger is pushed in. The internal diameter of the suction 
-and delivery pipes, and of the water-way in the valve-seats, is 
1 inch. The pump would force a quantity of water into the 
boiler at each stroke, equal to the bulk of the plunger, for 
18 inches in length, if the suction-pipes were kept open; 
but the quantity is regulated according to circumstances by 
means of cocks fixed in the suction-pipes, the handles of 
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which extend upwards through the foot-board on which the 
engine-man stands, so as to be within his reach; and the 
closing these cocks causes the plunger to leave a partial 
vacuum behind it, and as the water cannot enter to fill it up, 
so much less water is forced into the boiler. In small force* 
pumps a plunger is preferable to a piston, because the barrel 
does not require boring out, as would be the case if a jnstoid 
were used, and the packing of the stuffing-box upon the 
plunger is much more easily kept in order than the packing of 
a piston. 

The additional valve in the delivery-pipe acts in a similar 
manner to the upper valve of the pump, and it is used as a 
security in case the other valve should get out of order from 
any dirt getting on its seat and preventing its closing. The 
valves first used for the feed-pumps were mitre-valves similar to 
the safety-valves, but ball valves are now used instead, and are 
found to be much superior, as they are more free and certain 
in their action, from requiring no spindle to guide them, and 
keep in better order. The plungers of the feed-pumps are 
sometimes attached to the cross-heads, which are prolonged 
outside of the guide-blocks for the purpose, instead of being 
worked by an arm fixed on the piston-rod, but in both plans a 
considerable strain is caused, as the pumps are so much on one 
side of the piston-rod. To prevent this strain they have been 
worked by eccentrics fixed upon the axle in some large engines; 
in which plan additional friction is produced by the eccentric, 
but the friction caused by the strain is quite avoided, and per- 
haps more than compensates for it. 

THE WHEELS, FRAMING, ETC., OF THE ENGINE. 

Wheels. — The wheels are of two kinds ; the two driving 
Ti?heels, which are fixed on the crank-axle, are 5 feet in dia- 
meter and are flat on the edge ; the other four wheels, two of 
them placed towards the front, just behind the smoke-box, 
and the other two, at the back behind the fire-box, are 3 feet 
6 inches in diameter, and have a projecting rim or flancb upon 
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their edges, whieh runs against the inner side of the rails. 
Each pair of the small wheels is fixed upon an axle, as well as 
the krge wheels; they are 3f inches in diameter, and the 
onter ends project heyond the wheels, taming in brasses in the 
frame of the engine. Upon these brasses the whole weight of 
the engine rests through the medium of the springs aboTe 
them ; and all the weight is thus suspended by springs except 
that of the 'wheels and axles themselves, for the purpose of 
deadening the shocks that are caused in the rapid motion of 
the engine. 

The construction of the wheels is shown in figs. 30, 31, 32, 
and 33, to a scale of 1 j- inch to 1 foot. Fig. 30 is a section 
through the centre of one of the small wheels, and fig. 3 1 is a 
cross section through the axle and nave; figs. 32 and 33 being 
similar sections of one of the driving wheels, a a is the axle 
of each wheel ; the large one is 5j- inches in diameter inside 
the wheel, and the small one is enlarged to 4 inches ; the out- 
side bearing, b, of both, is of the same size, c c are the 
naves of the wheels, made of cast iron ; the large one is 18 
inches in diameter, and the small one 13 inches; the length 
of both in the centre, where they are fixed to the axle, is 7^ 
inches, and they are fixed by four keys, e e, each, driven into 
grooves cut in the axles and inside the naves. The wheels are 
entirely supported and held by these keys, as the naves do not 
touch the axle ; and by this means a firm and uniform bearing 
can be obtained, and the wheels can also be fixed truly at 
right angles to the axle and at the proper distance from each 
other. Hollows, e e, are cast in the naves between each of 
the keys, to diminish the metal. 

The rims of the wheels, f f, are of cast iron, 4\ inches 
wide and 2\ inches deep ; they are cast with a groove round 
them on the outer side, to diminish the weight ; bosses, 6 6, 
are cast on the inner side, where the spokes are inserted. The 
spokes, H H, are wrought-iron tubes ^ inch thick, and taper- 
ing from 2^ inches to 2 inches in diameter, and they are cast 
in the nave and rim. . The spokes are inclined to the plane of 
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the wheel, so as to come nearly to one face of the nave and the 
opposite face of the rim ; and they are wclined alternately in 
opposite directions, as shown in the figures, for the purpose of 
increasing the lateral strength of the wheels and preTenting 
their hending and getting out of the vertical position with the 
great strains to which they are suhjected. The spokes ate 
laid in the moulds in which the wheds are cast, and the metal 
cast round them, the ends of the spokes heing first plugged 
up ; and the spokes are covered at the ends with a composition 
of horax, which causes them io, partially melt when the metal 
is poured in, forming so close and firm a joint that they never 
get loose. The rims of the wheels are cast first, and allowed 
to remain for ahbut three-quarters of an hour before the naves 
are cast> because they contract much more in cooUng than the 
naves, being of a much larger diameter, tending to force the 
spokes nearer to the centre ; and if the naves were cast at the 
same time, the spokes would be prevented from approachiog 
the centre, and there would consequently be a very great strain 
upon them, and the metal in the rims would not set firm, from 
coohng in a state of tension, and would be liable to break with 
any blow ; but by allowing the rims to set before the naves 
are cast, this acti(Mi is prevented. 

I I are the tires of the wheels ; they are made of wrought 
iron rolled into the required shape, with the ends welded to- 
gether; the plain one, for the driving wheels, is 5|- inches 
wide, and the flanch-tire, for the small wheels, 4^ inches wide. 
Sections of the two tires are given in figs. 34 and 35, half of 
the real size; ^y are both made slightly conical, being 
tapered from If inch to 1^ inch thick ; and the flanch pro- 
jects 1} inch, and is f inch thick at the edge, and 1 inch 
thick at the base. The rims and tires are both turned, and 
the tires are heated when put on, and contract in cooling, so 
as to hold firmly on the wheel : great care is required in fitting 
them, that they may not be loose upon ihe wheels, nor shrunk 
too tight, so as to injure their texture. They are held in their 
places by three bolts with countersunk heads in the tires, and 
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auta screwed on Bgainst the inner ride of tlie rima. The tires 
are turned whea fixed on the wheela, to make them truly ar- 
eolar, Bfid to make the two in each pair exactly alike. 

The flanch-wheela, like the wheeb of all railway carri^ea, 
require to be made a Uttle conical, in order to prevent the 
flanches being continually in contact with the rails, and rub- 
bing against them, which would cuue a great deal of frictioii ; 
as a wheel, when running towards one aide and bringing the 
flanch in contact with the rail, wiU bear npon a larger drcnm- 
ference than the other wheel, and will tend to run towards the 
opporite aide, and make the wheela central again : the flanches 
are thus hardly required on a straight line, and only necesaaiy 
upon sharp carves, to keep the wheels from running off the 
line. The rails are laid Inclined a little, so as to fit the conical 
wheels ; and for this reason the driving wheels have to be 
made also conical, although they have no flanch. 'IDie driving 
wheels are made without flanches, that they may always have 
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finn liold on the rails, as a flanch on the inner one, when the 
engine is turning round a curve, would he forced against the 
inner nul, and would interfere with the hearing of the wheel, 
and cause friction; and flanches upon the front and hind 
wheels are sufficient to keep the engine upon the rails. For 
the improvement of making the middle driving wheels without 
flanches, Mr. Stephenson obtained a patent. 

The wheels of the first engines were made entirely of cast 
iron, hut it was found difficult to make them sound, in conse- 
quence of the unequal contraction in cooling, and they were 
too brittle to bear the shocks produced in running fast ; the 
cast iron was also found to be too soft, and to wear in a groove 
on the edge with running on the rail ; and the driving wheels 
could not be case-hardened, as the others were, from its 
diminishing the adhesion upon the rails. Wheels with wooden 
spokes and rims and wrought-iron tires were tried on the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, and found to wear better, 
being more elastic ; and flat wrought-iron spokes were then 
tried. The wheels with tubular spokes, and cast-iron rims 
with wrought tires, are now very generally used, and wear very 
well, lasting two or three years ; the driving wheels being sub- 
ject to the most wear, in consequence of the slipping to which 
they are liable. The tires squeeze out at the sides as they 
wear, and when worn out are replaced by new ones ; they are 
now made wider, the flanch-tires being 6 inches, and those of 
the driving wheels 7 inches, in order to prevent squeezing out 
at the sides, which is the greatest cause of their wearing out. 
The cast-iron rims are rather objectionable, from their brittle- 
ness, as they have to run with so great a velocity ; and to . 
obviate this, some engines have wheels with wrought-iron 
rims, to which the spokes are fixed by rivets, having the tires 
shrunk upon them : this construction is considerably more ex- 
pensive, though very durable. 

AH the earlier locomotives on the Liverpool Bailway were 
made with only four wheels ; the third pair of wheels, placed 
behind the fire-box, were since added ; but six- wheeled engines 
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are now in general use, and on most railways none others are 
used. In the earlier engines the fire-hox was considerahly 
smaller than the present size, and that end of the engine 
behind the crank-axle was but Httle heavier than the other end 
before the front axle^ so that the engine was nearly balanced 
upon the axles, and ran steadily along. 

The hind wheels in the six-wheeled engines support the fire- 
box, and prevent the pitching motion to which four-wheeled 
engines are liable. The springs over their axle are hung very 
light, so that in the ordinary state of the engine they only just 
bear against the frame, and take scarcely any weight away 
from the driving wheels, but they serve to catch the weight in 
the oscillations of the engine, and prevent that overbalanciDg 
which causes the pitching motion. The weight on the rails at 
these- wheels is» therefore, only that of the wheels and axle, or 
about l^ ton when the engine is empty ; and, when filled for 
working, the weight is about 2 tons, making the total weight 
of the engine 12 tons when full. The weight of the engine 
when empty is 10 tons, and that of the driving wheels and 
axle is about If ton, of which the cranked axle has nearly ^ 
of a ton.* 

When an engine is required for heavy work, as for carrying 
goods, and the adhesion of four wheels must be made use of 
for propelling it, the front wheels are made of the same size as 
the driving wheels, and coupled with them. The cylinders 
have then to be placed lower, and inclined upwards towards the 
cranked axle, in order that the piston-rods and guides may 
clear the front axle, as that is raised up to a level with the 
cranked axle and the former position of the piston-rod, by the 
wheels being of equal size. The driving wheels are in this 
case sometimes made less than 5 feet, in order to increase 
the power of the engine, as the diminishing of the diameter 
of the wheels diminishes the leverage of the load upon the 

* It must be remembered that the weights here quoted, and also the 
sizes of wheels mentioned in the following paragraph, refer to the practice 
of the particular period described in the text. 
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oigine, or increases the leverage of the engine in moving 
the load. But the speed of the engine is diminished in the 
same proportion, as the smaller wheels will advance a less dis- 
tance than the larger ones in the same number of revolutions ; 
but ibis is not material in the carrying of heavy goods, as so 
great a speed is not required for them. In order to enable the 
engiues to run faster, without having to make more strokes in 
the same time, the size of the wheels has been increased, and 
a great many are now made with 6-feet driving wheels : the 
size of the cylinders has also to be increased to supply the 
increased power that is required, and they are made 13 inches 
diameter, with the same stroke, 18 inches. 

Outside Framing, &c. — The principal or outside frame 

is placed along the sides of the engine outside the wheels, and 

across the ends, serving to support the whole engine, which is 

firmly fixed to it. It is made of good tough ash plank ; the 

ade pieces are 3 inches thick and 7 inches deep, and covered 

on both sides with sound wrought-iron plates, j- inch thick, 

fixed on by a number of iron bolts : the best plates are termed 

Low Moor plates. The side pieces are mortised into the end 

pieces of the frame ; that in front of the engine being 5 inches 

thick, and 13 inches deep : angle pieces of iron are bolted on, 

to strengthen the corners inside and out. The outside length 

of the frame is 17 feet, and the width 6 feet 4 inches. The 

boiler, fire-box, and smoke-box are fixed to the side frames by 

strong wrought-iron stays, 4j^ inches wide, and half an inch 

thick. The stays, for the smoke-box and fire-box, consist of a 

horizontal piece, bent downwards at right angles at the inner 

end, and riveted to the side plate of the fire-box or smoke-box, 

and resting at the other end upon the side frame ; the other 

inclined piece is welded on to it at the outer end, the two being 

bolted down to the frame, and it is riveted, Hke the other piece 

at the upper end, to the plate : the inner ends of both that are 

riveted to the fire-box and smoke-box are made T-shaped, and 

12 inches wide. The stays for the boiler are made and fixed 

in a similar manner ; they are longer, in order to reach the 
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boiler, and have a ring of the same sized iron inserted in them, 
touching the horizontal and inclined pieces of the stays and 
the sides of the boiler, and riveted to each of them. 

Wronght-iron plates, ^ of an inch think, are bolted on to 
each side of the frame at the axles, and called the aide-guides, 
serving to hold steadily the boxes that contain the brasses 
bearing on the axles, and to guide them when they slide up 
and down from the play of the springs. A piece 4|- inches 
wide is cut out in the middle of each for the axle-box to slide 
in. These axle-guides have to resist all the strain of the 
wheels, and .those of the driving wheels have to bear the whole 
force of the engine, which is moved along by the axle of the 
wheels. They are therefore strengthened by 1^-inch rods 
fixed between each of them, with sockets across their ends, 
fitting between the two axle guide-plates, and fixed to them by 
bolts passed through both : the extreme rods are fixed to the 
end frames of the engine ; the axle-guides for the small wheels 
have also bolts fixed through the bottom. 

The axle-boxes in which the axles turn are all alike, and are 
shown to the scale of 2^ inches to a foot, in figs. 36, 37,^and 
38. Fig. 36 is a section along the centre of one of them, 
^g. 37 is a cross section, and fig. 38 a plan of the top. a a is 
a cast-iron box, open at the bottom and the inner side, and 4| 
inches wide, so as to fit into the opening in the axle-guides. 
A hollow, B B, is cast in the top of the box a a, for the pur- 
pose of holding oil to supply the bearing, and in it is cast the 
socket c, in which the end of the spindle attached to the 
spring rests. The inside of the box is octagonal at the top, 
as shown in fig. 37, and has the brass piece d d fitted into it, 
which is turned out in the inside, to fit the end of the axle, 
reaching down to the centre, and having a small projection, e, 
on each side, which fits into a corresponding notch in the sides 
of the box A A, and serves to hold the brass steadily. Two 
thin brass tubes, ff, are screwed into the brass, and pass 
through holes in the top of the box a, projecting up into the 
hollow B, containing oil, and cotton thread is put into them. 
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dipping iato the oil and touching the axle at the other end, 
acting hke a s;fp1ioii in fumishmg a constant supply of oil to 
the axle, as in the oil-cups before described. The bottom is 
closed by the caat'iron piece 6 G, made tapering to fit closely 
to the sides of the axle-box, and held in by the bolts h, and 
hc^owed in the inside so as to clear the axle, the position of 
which is shown by the dotted lines. A piece, j i, is cast on 
each side of the box, projecting half an inch, which fits exactly 
between the two axle guide-plates, and slidei between them, 
as shown in the plan, fig. 38, where k k is a horizontal section 
of the axle-gnides ; l l are pieces of iron plate bent so as to 
fit accurately between the plates k k, and bolted to them ; the 
&ce8 of the pieces 1 1 bear against them, and they are both 
made true and smooth, so as to allow the axle-box to slide up 
and down easily and without ahakii^. The top of the box ia 
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covered by a piece of sheet-iron, with a hole in it for the 
spindle of the spring, in order to protect the oil. 

The springs are made, as usual, of separate steel plates: 
those for the driving wheels, are the strongest, consisting of 
thirteen plates, 4 inches wide, and -^ inch thick ; the other 
springs are 3 inches wide, the front ones having twelve plates 
and the hind ones eight. The four small springs are placed 
under the outside frame, and their ends rest in sockets fixed 
to the frame, and are kept in by bolts put through the sockets. 
The larger springs are turned over at the ends, and take hold 
of short bolts, having links fixed on them, the lower ends of 
which are fixed to cross-heads on bolts, which are put down 
through holes in the side frame and fixed by nuts underneath. 
A square iron socket is fitted on to the centre of each spring, 
and has a steel pin, 1-|- inch in diameter, fixed into its under 
side, the lower end of which rests in the socket on the top of 
the axle boxes, (c, figs. 36, 37, and 38,) and thus the frame 
which bears the whole weight of the engine is supported by 
the ends of the springs, which rest at their centres upon 
the axles of the wheels. The bearing pins of the middle 
springs pass through holes in the side frame, which serve 
to steady them when playing up and down ; other pins are 
fixed in the upper side of the sockets on the other springs, 
which pass through holes in the frame above for the same 
purpose. 

At the ends of the part of the frame in front of the engine 
are fixed the buffers ; they are strong leather cushions stuffed 
vnth horse-hair, and are placed there for the purpose of 
deadening the shock of any collision with another carriage. 
Buffers are fixed upon each end of carriages of every descrip- 
tion that run upon a railway, being all fixed at the same height 
and distance apart, in order that they may be the only parts 
of the carriages that ever touch each other: those on the 
engines are sometimes made vnth a large spiral spring inside, 
that their action may be more perfect. In the centre of the 
end frame is fixed a strong chain And hook, for attaching the 
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train of carriages when the engine is running backwards, a 
small iron plate being placed on each side of the frame for the 
bolt that holds the chain to be fixed against. A strong staple 
is also fixed into the frame on each side of the chain, as an 
additional means for attaching the train. The foot-board 
upon which the engine-man stands rests npon cross pieces of 
wood that are fixed to the piece of the outside firame at the 
back of the engine, and supported at the other end by a plate; 
a hand-rail is fixed on each side of the foot-board as a guard, 
and to one of these the guides for the hand-lever are attached. 
Two pieces of iron plate are placed across the back of the fire- 
box, and bent at right angles along one side, forming a flanch 
which is riveted to the back plate of the fire-box ; they are 
also fixed at the ends to plates which are riveted on to the 
sides of the fire-box. Through the centre of the cross plates 
the draw-pin, H inch in diameter, is put, resting by its head 
on the top plate, and held by a key put through it under the 
bottom one ; a socket is fitted on to it, having a pin projecting 
firom it on each side, on which is fixed one of the links, which 
are attached in a similar manner at the other end to another 
socket, connected to iron bars fixed on the tender by a pin 
passed through them all: this pin is held by a key under- 
neath, and is taken out when the tender is required to be dis- 
connected from the engine. The socket on the draw*pin is 
supported by a small ring fixed by a set nut, and the link can 
by this means be readily adjusted level, so as to pull without 
nde strain when the height is altered from the use of another 
tender or otiier cause. The draw-links are left free to move 
in any direction, in order to allow for the play of the springs 
of the engine and tender, and the obUque direction of the 
pulling round a curve ; when they are disconnected from the 
tender, they can also drop down upon the edge of the plate. 
The draw-pin is required to be strong, to resist the great strain 
to whi(^ it is subjected; it is most strained when running 
down a considerable inclination, as the engine is not then con 
stantly pulling, but the train often pushes against it, and a 
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continued succession of violent jerks on the pin is produced 
in opposite directions. 

Inside Frames. — ^Four wrought-iron frames are fixed be- 
tween the smoke-box and fire-box> to afford additional strength 
to the engine by securing firmlj the back plate of the smoke- 
box in which the cylinders are fixed, and which has to bear 
the whole strain of the working of the engine. These inside 
firames hare also bearings in them for the cranked axle, and 
hold it steadily against the action of the connecting-rods, by 
which it is strained alternately in opposite directions. The 
frames are 3^ inches deep, and f inch thick ; they are attached 
to the smoke-box and fire-box by means of T-shaped pieces of 
iron, which are riveted on to their inner and side plates, and 
are bolted to the ends of the frames ; the two middle frames 
are made to approach each other, and are welded together at 
the back end« so that there are only three bearings on the 
cranked axle. On to the four frames are fixed the piston-rod 
guides, by means of pieces of angle iron, as before explained. 
The frames have to be inclined upwards towards the fire-box, 
in order to pass above the cranked axle. 

The construction of the inside bearings of the cranked axle 
is shown in figs. 39, 40, 41, and 42, to die scale of 1^ inch to 
the foot. Figs. 39 and 40 are side and end elevations ; fig. 41 
is a horizontal section through the centre of the bearing, and 
fig. 42 a plan of the top. The frame a a is increased at the 
bearing to 2^ inches thick, the upper part b is 11-|- inches 
wide, and the lower part is formed into a fork, c c, 10 inches 
long, the sides tapering 1^ inch in width. A tube, d d, is 
fitted between them, having a bolt passed through it, by means 
of which the two sides of the fork are held firmly together. 
Two iron wedges, e e, are fitted accurately to the sides, so 
that their inner faces are parallel to each other, and will 
remain parallel when moved up and down. £ach side, c c, 
has a small projection on its inner side, fitting into a corre- 
sponding groove in each wedge, as shown in fig. 39, to guide it 
when moved, and a bolt, f, is carried upwards from each of 
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Figs. 4i and 42. . 

the wedges, k, through the upper piece, b, having a nut 
screwed upon it at the top ; the holes for the bolts are made 
obloDg, to allow for the lateral motion of the wedges when 
they are screwed up. The two brass bearings, q g, are inserted 
between the wedges, hsTing flanchea on each side fitted on the 
faces of the wedges ; they are 3 inches wide, and bored out to 
5 inches diameter, to fit the cranked axle. One of the brasses, 
G, overlaps the other, which is fitted steadily into it, bnt not 
qtute touching at the ends. They are made to close npon the 
Bile by screwing up the two wedges, ■ b, thereby forcing the 
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two brasses nearer together^ and they are then free to slide up 
and down between the wedges to allow for the play of the 
springs, which affects the engine only, and not the axle, and 
are readily tightened up, as they wear from friction, by screw- 
ing the wedges up further. 

The cranked axle is thus steadied against the horizontal 
force of the connecting-rods, which is the greatest strain that 
it is subjected to ; but it can have no vertical support, in con- 
sequence of the play of the springs. A shoulder is made on 
the bottom of the nuts on the bolts f, and cut into teeth, as 
shown in the plan, fig. 42, which catch the ends of a small 
spring, H, fixed by a screw in the middle. This prevents the 
nuts from turning round and getting loose with the great jolt- 
ing to which they are subject, the spring having to be forced 
out from each tooth in succession to let the nut turn ; and 
though this does not impede the screwing up of the nuts, it is 
sufficient to prevent their getting loose. The same contri- 
vance is applied to all the nuts in the engine that are used for 
the adjustment of some moveable part, as those in the glands 
of the piston-rod and slide-valve spindle, as these nuts are not 
screwed hard up so as to keep them fast. 

Some engines with four wheels are made without the out- 
side frame, and also have not the inner ones ; and, instead of 
them, a strong iron frame is placed immediately within the 
wheels, bearing upon the axles, and having the whole engine 
resting upon it : this gives the engine a lighter appearance, as 
the wheels are quite on the outside. But the outside frame 
adds considerably to the stiffness of the engine, and is of great 
utility in that respect, particularly when the engine gets 
thrown off the line, as happens occasionally ; when the outside 
frame serves materially to protect the machinery. It has also 
an advantage in enabling the engine-man to have access to any 
part of the engine whilst it is working, as the wheels and the 
space between them are covered over by the splashers, and 
can be readily passed over : this is very useful, as the working 
parts frequently require examining and replenishing with oil 
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whilst mnning. The fricdon is less when there is no ontBide 
frame, as there Kre but two bearinga on the eranled ule in- 
stead of five ; but they have to be the full siEe of the asle, bs 
they are inside the wheels, which much increases the friction 
of each, and renders the whole friction bnt little less than in the 
other plan : the axle is also not held so steadily as with the 
middle inside bearings. 

Whistle. — A steam-whistle is used for the purpose of giv- 
ing warning of the approach of the engine when running ; the 
construction of it is shown t^) ^ sat in figs. 43 and 44. It is 
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aS of bnss, and the foot, a, is cast hollow, with a flancfa, b, at 
the bottom to bolt it upon the fire-box : it has n cock, c, 
placed in it, with the handle, d, and screw, b, to keep it tight; 
the handle pTojecting out to allow firm hold to be taken of it. 
The cup, V, is fixed upon the foot, a, bj screwing the piece g 
upon it, and both are turned truly at their outer edges, learing 
a very narrow passage, i i, 4 inches in diameter, between them 
all round. The piece 6 is hollow, having holes, h, in its 
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sides ; and a pillar^ k, stands upon its centre, on whicli is 
screwed the bell, l i^ the thin edge of which is brought just 
over the opening, i, and ^ an inch above it. When the cock 
i9 opened, the steam enters the cup, f, through the holes, h, 
and rushes out at the narrow slit, i, striking the thin edge of 
the bell, l, in a similar manner to the action in organ-pipes, 
and producing an exceedingly shrill sound: some holes, m, 
are made in the top of the bell, to allow the steam to pass 
freely through, which improves the sound considerably. The 
cock is required to be steadily opened, to adjust the quantity 
of steam, so as to produce the clearest sound. The steam- 
whistle is very effective, aud its sound can be heard at a great 
distance. 

THE TENDER. 

The tender is attached behind the engine and close to it ; it 
contains a tank of water for supplying the boiler, and has a 
space in the middle filled with coke for feeding the fire. 

Framing. — The side frames are made double, with dia- 
gonal bracing pieces inside them, and are connected by strong 
pieces at the ends. The floor is supported by diagonal 
and cross pieces, which are fixed into the sides and ends, 
and the joints of these pieces are strengthened by iron 
plates ; the plate in the centre extending along each of them. 
An iron bar is fixed upon the bottom along the centre, and 
another bar bolted to it underneath at the front, the two pro- 
jecting beyond the front, and having holes in their ends 
through which a pin is passed, to connect the socket at the 
end of the drawing links of the engine. A chain and hook are 
fixed on to the other end of the draw-bar, for the purpose of 
attaching the train of carriages : in this end of the bar a large 
square socket is made, and is fitted upon the middle of the 
long spring. The buffers are faced with leather cushions, and 
fixed upon iron spindles which pass through holes in the 
centre of two blocks of wood that are bolted upon the end of 
the frame : and the spindles have sockets in the outer ends, in 
which the ends of the long spring rest ; and when the buffers 
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strike against those of another carriage, they press against the 
spring, which yields and reduces the shock of the collision. 

Wheels. — The tender runs upon four wheels, 3 feet in 
diameter, which turn in the space hetween the pieces of the 
side frames ; they are made with fianches, and are similar to 
the small wheels of the engine. The wheels are keyed upon 
the axles, which are 3^ inches diameter, and turn at their 
cater extremities in axle-hoxes similar in principle to those of 
the engine ; the axle-guides consist only of a single plate, each 
i inch thick, holted on to the inside of the outer pieces of the 
frame, and the axle-hoxes have grooves cast in their sides, into 
which the edges of the axle-guides are fitted. The springs are 
fixed down upon the top of the axle-hoxes hy two bolts, made 
each into a large eye at the upper end, which fits upon the 
spring, and the ends of the springs rest in sockets fixed upon 
the under side of th§ outer piece of the frame. The tenders 
for the largest engines are often placed upon six wheels, to 
diminish the weight upon each wheel. 

Tank. — The water tank is made of wrought-iron plates 
\ inch thick, riveted together and joined at the comers by 
angle iron ; it is of a horse- shoe shape, 9 feet long, 6|- feet 
wide, and 2^ feet deep. It is supported upon the side and 
end frames and a cross piece in the middle, and is held in its 
place by pieces of strong angle iron fixed on to the frame and 
standing up to hold the front and back ends. The top of the 
tank is covered with a board, having sides of iron plate fixed 
upon it ; and a raised part is made at the back, divided into 
three portions, covered with lids on hinges ; the middle one 
containing an opening into the tank, 12 inches square, sur- 
rounded by iron plate brought up to the top, for the purpose 
of supplying the tender with water. The other spaces on 
each side are used as tool-boxes for holding the different 
articles that are constantly in requisition on the engine. A 
copper pipe is fixed underneath each end of the tank, com- 
municating with it, and passing through the floor, having a 
cock in it to close the pipe when disconnected from the engine. 
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The hose-pipes that are attached to the suction-pipes^ for the 
feed-pumps of the engine, are connected with them by screwed 
sockets or union joints, which can be readily unfastened when 
the tender has to be separated from the engine. The hose- 
pipes are made of leather or Indian rubber cloth, with a spiral 
spring inside, to keep them open, like the suction-pipes of 
fire-engines ; a flexible pipe being necessary to allow for the 
variations of motion between the engine and tender. There is 
used sometimes, instead of the flexible hose, a metal pipe with 
a double ball and socket and a sliding joint, to allow motion 
in every direction: this has the advantage of not requiring 
repairs so often as the hose. 

Coke. — The middle space of the tender is occupied with 
coke, the front end being made level with the foot-board of 
the engine, and a board fixed inclining from thence down to 
the floor, for the convenience of taking up the coke with a 
shovel to throw it upon the fire : the bottom and sides are 
covered with sheet-iron. 

The Brake for stopping the wheels consists of two wrought- 
iron frames hung by pins from the side frame of the tender, 
and having blocks of wood fixed on to them, that are cut to 
fit the circumference of the wheels. A flat iron wedge fits 
into grooves in the two frames, and is continued up by a rod 
to the top of the tender, passing through a strong iron piece, 
and having a double handle screwed upon it. By screwing 
down the handle the wedge is drawn gradually up, and the 
two brakes are separated from each other, pressing the wood 
of each very forcibly against the wheels until they are stopped, 
if necessary. : This brake is used to stop the engine and train 
quickly, andothers are also used on the wheels of some of the 
carriages in the train : the brakes are of many different con- 
structions, but this one is very simple and convenient, and has 
great power. A step and a handle are fixed on to the tender 
on each side, for the convenience of getting upon it or upon 
the engine. 
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HISTORY OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES SINCE THE YEAR 1838. 

The clear and complete description of Mr. Stephenson's 
six-wheel engine just given, and which is, with only slight 
idterations and omissions of references, the same as prepared 
by Mr. W. P. Marshall (Secretary of the Institution of Me- 
chanical Engineers), explains the construction and use of most 
of the essential parts of the improved locomotive engines even 
to the present time, while it is to he esteemed as a most full 
and authentic account of the large class of engines in use in 
the year 1838, and built from the same pattern. 

Up to the year 1839, thirty-seven six-wheel engines appear 
to have been put on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
the driving wheels being 5 feet in diameter, and the four car- 
rying wheels 3 feet 6 inches. The cylinders of some of these 
en^es had been increased to 14 inches diameter, and the 
stroke to 20 inches. The weights of the engines, in working 
order, had grown to more than 15 tons in some cases, while 
their speed and power had been so greatly advanced that 
their average duty was to draw loads from 150 to 188 tons at 
20^ miles per hour. Their consumption of coke in perform- 
ing this duty varied from *26 to *341b. per ton per mile. 
Loaded to the extent of 25 tons, these engines attained about 
30 mOes per hour, and consumed from *885 to 1*3 ft. of coke 
per ton per mile, llie quantity of water they evaporated foif 
each pound of coke consumed, varied from 6 to 7'5 fbs. [ 

On the Great Western Railway, the increased gauge of the 
Kne (or width between the rails, 7 feet), and heavier carriages' 
and loads to be impelled, at once afPorded the means of intro*-^ 
dncing wider and more powerful engines than on the ordinary 
gauge (4 feet 8^ inches), and rendered this accession of power 
necessary. Forty locomotives were supplied on this railway to 
the year 1840, and all of these, excepting one only, had six 
wheels. The driving wheels of these engines varied from 6 to 
10 feet in diameter, and the carrying wheels from 3 feet 6 
inches to 4 feet 6 inches. One of these engines, named the 
"Morning Star," (built by Messrs. R. Stephenson and Co.,) 
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had cylinders of 16 iDches stroke and 16 inches diameter. 
The boiler was 8 feet 6 inches in length, 4 feet in diameter, 
and contained 169 tubes of If inch diameter, exposing an area 
equal to 648 feet to the contact of the heated air. The fire- 
box, 3 feet 5 J inches long, 4 feet wide, and 3 feet lOJ inches 
high over the fire-bars, provided a surface for the action of 
the fire equal to 68^ superficial feet. The weight of the 
''Morning Star" in working trim was described as being 12 
tons, 12 cwts., and 2 qrs. The duty of the "North Star," 
another similar engine, built by the same engineers, was re- 
ported at 184 tons load, exclusive of engine and tender, at the 
rate of 32^ miles per hour, for a distance (London to Maiden- 
head) of 22|- miles. 

The London and Birmingham Railway retained the use of 
four-wheeled engines till the year 1845, the locomotive super- 
intendent of the line, Mr. Edward Bury, deeming them pre- 
ferable to six-wheeled engines. The advantages of the former 
were described by Mr. Bury to be as follow: — "The four- 
wheeled engine is less costly than that on six wheels ; it can be 
got into less space; is much lighter, and therefore, requires less 
power to take it up the inclines, and consequently leaves more 
available power to take up the train ; is safer, as it adapts itself 
better to the rails, not being so likely to run off the lines at curves 
or crossings; is more economical in the working, there being fewer 
parts in motion, and less friction; those parts of the machinery 
which are common to both plans are more easily got at in the 
four-wheeled engine; the buildings and turntables are not 
required to be on so large a scale ; as there are fewer parts in 
the four-wheeled engine, fewer tools, as lathes, drills, &c., are 
required ; having fewer parts to be deranged, stoppages are not 
so Ukely to take place on the journey." Experience, however, 
was demonstrating, that, for high speeds, great loads, and 
severe gradients, four-wheeled engines were not so advanta- 
geous, as those on six wheels; and when Mr. Bury's superin- 
tendence of the department ceased, the latter description of 
engine became adopted on the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way, as it had long previously been, for general passenger 
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traffic, on most other railways. In August, 1845, the stock of 
engines on the Loudoo and Birmingham consisted of 89 four- 
wheeled and 1 six-wheeled. The four-wheeled engines had 
cylinders from 12 to 14 inches in diameter, and 18 inches 
stroke ; the driving wheels, 5 feet 6 inches to 6 feet diameter ; 



and tlie usual weight of the engines, when charged, was from 
10]^ to 12J tons. The largest four-wheeled engines had 14 
inch cylinders, and weighed 13 tons empty. The six-wheeled 
engines of that period may be illustrated by figs. 45 and 46, 
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irhich repreaent the aide elevation and cross section of one of 
the beat description. 

The rwlway between Bir- "^K'^^- 

ndngham and Gloucester hav- 
ing been constructed with a verjr 
steep gradient, the "Lickey" 
Incline, of which the inclina- 
tion for a length of 2 miles and 
2-35 chains is 1 in 37, some 
locomotive engines for working 
the traffic up this incline were 
ordered from Philadelphia. 
These engines had a pair of 
driving wheels 4 feet in dia- 
meter and 4 front wheels, 2 feet 
6 inches in diameter, attached to 
a "bogie" or swivel frame un- 
der the smoke-box, the wheels 
being thus attached vrith a view 
of enabling the engine frame 
to adapt itself to curves. The 
cylinders were inclined in posi- 
tion, 10^ inches diameter and 
18 inches stroke. The boilers 

had 78 tubes of 2 inches outside diameter, and 8 feet in length. 
These engines weighed about 8 tons when empty, or 9^ tons 
when chaiged. Converted into tank engines, their weight was 
augmented to about 14 tons. Their usual performance np the 
" Lickey" was 33 tons at 12 to 15 miles per hour; 39^ tons 
at 10^ miles ; or a maximum load of 53| tons, at 8} miles. 
Oa the Grand Junction Railway, Captain Moorsom reported 
that some of the American " bogie" engines propelled loads of 
100 to 120 tons, on an incline of 1 in 330, at 14 to 22| miles 
per hour ; or on an incline of 1 in 1 77> at 1 to 1 4 miles pef 
hoar. The mean of seven journeys from Birmingham to 
Liverpool, with gross loads of about 100 tons, showed a con- 
sumption of 50 lbs. of coke per mile, and an evaporation of 
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427 lbs. of water per pound of coke. A "bogie" engine of 



improved chankcter is represented in fig. 47, in which the 
cylinders, &c., are shown in section. 
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The history of the locomotive engine having been thus 
sketched to about the year 1840, reference may be made to 
the Plates illustrating this part of the subject, and numbered 
I. to VII. in the accompanying Atlas of Plates.* 

On Plate I. fig. 1 represents a six- wheel engine, with in- 
side cylinders, adapted for the ordinary or 4 feet 8^ inches 
gauge, and for passenger traffic. In this engine the wheels 
are not coupled. The cylinders are enclosed in the lower part 
of the smoke-box, and the power is communicated directly 
from the piston-rods to the connecting rods, keyed • on the 
cranks of the axle of the middle or driving wheels, which are 

5 feet 6 inches in diameter, the four carrying wheels being 3 
feet 6 inches. The general arrangements of this class of engine 
are very similar to those of Messrs. R. Stephenson's engine 
already described in detail, and illustrated so copiously with 
wood-cuts in our previous pages. These engines may be dated 
about the year 1838, when they constituted the ordinary form 
of six-wheel engines. On the same Plate, fig. 2 represents a 
six- wheel engine with outside inclined cylinders. The speci- 
men here exhibited was built in 1839, by Messrs. Stirling and 
Co. of Dundee. The driving wheels were 5 feet, and the car- 
rying wheels 3 feet 6 inches, in diameter. Boiler, 3 feet 9 
inches diameter, containing 105 tubes, 8 feet 5 inches long, 
and 2 inches external diameter. Fire-box, 4 feet long, 2 feet 

6 inches wide, and 3 feet 6 inches high. Chimney, 12 inches 
diameter and 6 feet high above smoke-box. 

Fig. 3, on the same Plate, shows a small goods-engine on 
four wheels, such as used on some of the early Scottish Bail- 
ways, laid to the gauge of 5 feet. Cylinders, 13 inches dia- 
meter, and 16 inches stroke. Wheels, 4 feet 2 inches dia- 
meter. Gross weight, 9 tons 6 cwt. ; or net weight, 8 tons 
1 cwt. 

Fig. 4, on the same Plate, shows a large goods-engine on 
six wheels, the largest four of which are 4 feet 6 inches in 

* See Atlas of Plates. 
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diameter, and coupled together. The two hind or trailing 
wheels are 3 feet 6 inches. Cylinders, 15 inches diameter. 
Stroke, 18 inches. Gross weight of engine of this class, 12 
tons, or 10^ tons net weight. 

On Plate II. fig. 1 represents a "Bogie" engine, already 
described as being same as those imported into this country 
from America, for working the " Lickey " Incline on the Bir- 
mingham and Gloucester Railway. The cyhnders are outside 
and inclined, 11 inches in diameter, and 18 inches stroke. 
The piston-rods work outside the wheels: the driving wheels 
are 4 feet in diameter, and the four bearing wheels are attached 
to a truck-frame called a "bogie" (turning on a pivot). 
These wheels are 2 feet 6 inches in diameter, and 3 feet dis- 
tance between centres of axles. The tubes are 78 in number, 
8 feet long, and 2 inches outside diameter. The net weight 
of the engine is 8 tons ; vdth boiler and fire-box charged, 9 
tons 11 cwt. 

Fig. 2, Plate II., shows one of the four-wheeled engines for 
passenger trafiic as used on the London and Birmingham 
Bailway, and already briefly described. Cylinders, 12 inches 
diameter and 18 inches stroke. Boiler, 3 feet 4 inches diame- 
ter, 8 feet in length. Tubes, 90 in number, 2 inches diameter 
and 8 feet 4 inches long. Area of tubes. 396 feet. Fire-box, 
3 feet 4 inches wide, 2 feet 6 inches long, and 3 feet 8 inches 
high above grate-bars. Area of fire-box exposed to fire, 43 
feet. Wheels, 5 feet 6 inches and 4 feet in diameter. 

Fig. 3, Plate II., represents a six-wheel engine as constructed 
for the original Irish gauge, or 6 feet 2 inches. The cylinders 
are 12 inches in diameter, stroke 18 inches. The driving- 
wheds are 5 feet in diameter, and placed between the carrying 
wheels, which are 3 feet 6 inches. Net weight of the engine, 
13f tons. 

Fig. 4, on Plate II., represents a four-wheeled engine as used 
fpr goods traffic on the London and Birmingham Railway. In 
size of cylinder and length of stroke it is the same as that shown 
in fig. 2 of same plate, but has a tube surface of only 345 feet, 

F 5 
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and an exposed area of fire-box equal to 33 feet. The fonr 
wheels are all 4 feet 6 inches in diameter, and are coupled. 

Plate III. represents a locomotive engine and tender as con- 
structed for the ordinary gauge by Messrs. B. and W. Haw- 
thorn, of Newcastle. The following are the general dimensions : 
Cylinders, 12 inches diameter and 18 inches long. Boiler, 
3 feet 3 inches diameter and 8 feet long. Tubes, 121 in num- 
ber, 8 feet 4 inches long and 1{- inch in diameter ; area, equal 
to 427^ feet. Fire-box, 2 feet 6 inches long, 3 feet 5^ inches 
wide, 3 feet 4f inches high above grate-bars, and having an area 
exposed to caloric equal to nearly 47 feet. Two wheels 5 feet 
6 inches, and four 3 feet 6 inches, in diameter. Weight of 
engine, empty, 9f- tons ; in working order, 1 1 tons. 

Plates IV., v., YI., and YII., contain elevation, sections, 
and details of the six-wheeled engines as used about the year 
1840 on the Great Western Railway, and belonging to the 
same class which comprehended the " Morning Star," " North 
Star," &c., by Messrs. B. Stephenson and Co., already de- 
scribed, and other engines of approaching power and dimen- 
sions by Messrs. R. and W. Hawthorn ; Sharp, Roberts, and 
Co. ; Tayleur and Co. ; Mather, Dixon, and Co. ; and other 
makers. Of these plates, Plate IV . represents an elevation of 
the engine, Plate Y . a longitudinal section, Plate YI. two trans- 
verse sections, and Plate YII. details. In these plates the 
same letters indicate the same parts throughout, and may be 
described in the following references quoted from Mr. Wins- 
haw's work " On the Railways of Great Britain and Ireland." 

£, /ire-box, divided by a water channel towards the bottom, 
to obtain a larger amount of heating surface ; XX, grate4)ar9; 
I, fire»hox doer ; a a a, tuhe^ extending through the boiler to 
the smoke-box ; H, steam-dome^ and G, funnel-pipe, pnmxng 
being prevented by elevating the entrance to the steam-pipe 
above the surface of the water ; F, regulator, by which the 
steam is admitted into the steanhpipe f, leading to the stem- 
chamber above the cylinder h.\ j and m, front and hind eteam' 
ports; n, piston; k, waste-port; T, sUde^alve, moved by 
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gearing shown enlarged in Plate VII., fig. 2. Leaving the 
cylinders, the steam escapes by the blast-pipe, M, into the 
cMmney, B. The blast-pipe rests on, and is bolted to, a 
breeches-pipe (see Plate VI., fig. 1), which communicates 
with the steam-chambers,- S S ; o, piston-rod; r, coupling- 
rod ; u, crank J 1 1, axles of the four bearing- wheels. O is 
the feed-pipe from the tank of the tender to the boiler ; K, 
man-hole for examining the boiler ; b, safety-valve; Q, spring- 
balance for showing the amount of pressure of steam, and 
within the reach of the engine-driver ; L, safety-valve, beyond 
the reach of the engine-driver ; c, steam-whistle ; i, cock £ot., 
emission of steam from cylinder when required ; P, cock for 
emission of water from cylinder; W, plough for removing 
impediments from rails; N, bt^er of carriage-frame; q, 
coupling-chain. The general dimensions of this engine are as 
follow : — Cylinders, 14 inches diameter, and 18 inches stroke. 
Boiler, 3 feet 9 inches diameter; 91 tubes, 2 inches outside 
diameter, and 8 feet long. Fire-box, 3 feet 3 inches long, 
3 feet 6 inches high al)ove grate-bars towards the tubes, and 3 
feet 10 inches high towards the fire-door; width, 3 feet 6 
inches; average height of water-channel, 19 inches, width 4^ 
inches, and length 3 feet 6 inches. Height of chimney above 
smoke-box, 6 feet 3 inches, and 15 inches in diameter. 
Steam-passage inductionr^i^, 3 inches diameter; and eduction- 
pipe, 4^ inches; blast-pipe, 3 inches diameter. Driving 
wheels 5 feet 6 inches, and bearing wheels 3 feet 8 inches, 
diameter. On Plate VII. figs. 1, 3, and 4 show details of 
driving wheels ; fig. 2, gearing for working the slide-valves ; 
fig. 5, glass gauge for ascertaining the height of water in the 
boiler ; %. 6, section of steam- whistle ; fig. 7, fire-box door ; 
figs. 8 and 9, coupling-rods ; fig. 10, angle-stay to secure the 
boiler to the carriage-frame ; fig. 1 1, hand-pump, shown also 
in elevation, Plate lY. Figs. 12 and 13 represent longitu- 
dinal section and end elevation of a six-wheel tender, fig. 13 
showing the brake for locking the three wheels on one side at 
the same time. Beferring again to the engine, fig, 14 repre- 
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sents the cock, p, for letting off water from the cylinder, and 
fig. 15 shows the front of the regulator, F, with handle, d, as 
represented on the longitudinal section, Plate Y. 

On Plate YIII. are shown part longitudinal section and 
plan of a locomotive engine, with diagram of corresponding 
members of the apparatus, to indicate the link'mofion which is 
now a most important part of the mechanism of the locomotive 
engine. It would be far beyond the limits of this little book, 
and, moreover, require an ampUtude of intricate details intelH- 
gible only to professional readers, to attempt any history of 
the details of valves and methods of working them which have 
been from time to time proposed for or applied to the mechan- 
ism of locomotive engines. We must, therefore, be satisfied 
with a brief mention of the requirements that have led to the 
introduction of the link-motion apparatus, and with a brief 
description of that apparatus, as represented on Plates YIII., 
IX., X., and XI. 

Up to the year 1838, or thereabouts, the mechanism of 
the valves of locomotive engines does not appear to have been 
designed with any view of altering the rate of expansion of the 
steam within the cyhnders. The action of the valves, and the 
expansion they permitted, as used in 1838, have been already 
fully described. In or about 1839 it was found desirable to 
vary the rate of expansion at different parts of the stroke, and 
a form of gearing for effecting this is reported to have been 
first applied by Mr. John Grey to a locomotive engine on the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 

The overlap of -^ inch in the valves has been already de- 
scribed, and the use of it explained in describing fig. 16. 
The amount of overlap, or *'lap," as it is more familiarly 
called, determined, of course, the extent to which expansion of 
the steam was permitted, the expansion being understood to 
be an action of the steam within the cylinder after the steam 
has ceased to arrive, and before it has begun to depart. The 
lap of only -^ inch left httle time for exhausting the steam 
previous to the commencement of the return stroke, and the 
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necessary rapidity of the alternate strokes increased the evil 
effects of this imperfect exhaustion. By successive improve- 
ments in increasing the lap to 1 inch, the gross average con- 
sumption of coke per mile was reduced from 49ibs. to 28ibs. ; 
and further improvements applied to new engines with enlarged 
exhausting passages, larger tubes, closer fire-bars, and superior 
construction, still reduced the consumption from 281bs. to 
lolbs. per mile, as appeared from the experience upon the 
Liverpool and Manchester Bailway during the years from 1839 
to 1 844, reported by Mr. £. Woods. The economical value of the 
increased lap having been appreciated, the succeeding deside- 
ratum which almost naturally followed it, was such an arrange- 
ment of gearing as would permit the rapidity of the passage of 
the steam to be regulated by the position of the piston, or 
part of the stroke; in other words, an arrangement which 
would provide for a varying expansion of the steam. Mr. 
Grey's gearing for this purpose has been already mentioned. 
This was further developed by Mr. Williams, and practically 
introduced with such improvements as made it not only prac* 
ticable, but deserving of retention since its introduction by 
Mr. Howe and Messrs. Stephenson in 1843. In this gearing 
the ends of the eccentric-rods are connected by a curved link, 
in the opening or slot of which a «/i^tn^-block, attached to the 
end of the slide vtdve-rod, is moveable. The ends of the 
eccentric-rods and the link may be moved vertically, and sup- 
ported at any required elevation. The nearer that the centre 
of the link approaches the sliding-block, the shorter is the 
travel or stroke of the valve, and of course the greater is the 
amount of expansion. 

In the diagram on Plate VIII. the connection of the slide- 
valve and rod are shown, also of the end or block of the slide- 
valve rod, the link, and the ends of the eccentric rods a and b. 
e and d are the eccentrics, e the connecting rod, and / the 
crank on the driving-wheel, g, from which the motion is thus 
derived for the eccentrics, and thence conveyed to the slide- 
valves. The straps marked ff on the diagram, Plate VIII.^ 
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are attached at their lower ends to a lever^ shown in the sec* 
tion on same plate, and having a counter weight on the other 
arm of it. The fulcrum on which this lever turns is called the 
weigh^hafty which is connected hy side bars with the bar 
bj which the backing of the engine is accomplished. By 
working this bar the engine-driver is enabled to raise the 
lower end of the lever, and with it the straps, link, and ecoen* 
trie rods. As the link rises the effect of the motion caused by 
the eccentrics on the slide-valve rod diminishes until the ceatn 
of the Unk coincides with the centre of the slide-valve rod, 
when it ceases altogether. As the link continues to rise the 
motion of the slide-valve increases, but opposite to its former 
direction in reference to the cranks, as it now follows the 
motion of the lower eccentric arm instead of that of the upper 
one. Another arrangement of link-motion will be noticed in 
examining Plate IX. 

Plates IX. and X. show elevation and plan of the working 
gear of the '' Pyracmon" engine, as an illustration of the 
goods engines on the Great Western RaQway. In these plates 
the several parts are so described and figured, and their con* 
nections so clearly exhibited, that no further explanation will 
be required here, except for remarking that in this engine the 
link is shown as directly suspended from a stationary point, 
and a radius link is used for shifting the block on the slide- 
valve rod. The section on Plate IX. being taken through the 
steam-valve casing exhibits aU the essential parts of the appa* 
ratus with great clearness. 

Plate XI. represents the longitudinal section of an outside 
cylinder tank engine, as constructed for the Manchester and 
Birmingham Railway. On this plate the arrangement of the 
link motion with the valves and eccentrics is also very clearly 
exhibited. From a very complete description of this engine 
(as manufactured by Messrs. Sharp, Roberts, and Co.), written 
by Mr. H. B. Barlow, of Manchester, and published in the 
last edition of Tredgold on the Locomotive Steam Engine,* we 

* John Weale, London. 
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quote the following description of the valves and links of this 
engine, and of the tank, &c., which it carries, and thus dis- 
penses with the ordinary accompanying separate tender for 
coke and water. 

'^ The extremities of the eccentric rods are forked, to take 
hold on each side of the link a?, which consists of a segment 
provided with a radial slot, lined with steel, of ahout 13^ 
inches long ; the radius with which the centre of the slot in 
question is described being equal to the length of the eccentric 
rods, namely, 4 feet 7 inches. The pin which forms the 
connection between the rod vJ and the link x is made of suffi- 
cient length to serve as a hinge to the flat bars y. These bars 
reach up to and are connected with the arms (1) of the re- 
versing shaft z^ which extends under the boiler from one side 
frame to the other. From the shaft Zy and forged of one 
piece with it, projects the lever (2) for the counterpoising the 
arms (1), for the flat bars y, and the arm (3) to which the 
reversing rod is connected. The weight of the counterpoise 
must be equal to the weight of the links a?, the flat bars y, and 
part of the eccentric rods ; the object of it being to equalize 
the power to be exerted by the engine-driver when he wishes 
to reverse the motion of the engine : this will be more fiilly 
explained hereafter, under the head of * Reversing Gear J A 
prolongation of the valve-rod, after passing through the 
stuffing-box in the steam chest before described, is keyed into 
a hollow cylindrical bush (4) of 2| inches in diameter. This 
bush is supported and guided by a bearing (5), which is bolted 
to the side frame of the engine : it terminates in a fork, and 
the link-block (6) is held between the forks of the bush (4) by 
means of a steel pin. In putting the link motion together it 
is necessary to place the hnk-block (6) in the slot of the link 
Xf and to pass the pin into its place when the link, with the 
block, are in their proper position in the fork of the bush (4). 
In Plate XI. the two eccentric rods and the link are shown in 
the position for giving the greatest quantity of steam to the 
forward action of the engine ; the link motion is shown in that , 
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position which the various parts will assume when the engine 
is reversed, and the arms (1) and (2) of the reversing shaft z 
hrought into the position indicated by the dotted lines on 
Plate XI. 

"The bearing (5) is provided with brass steps through 
which the bush (4) slides, and the end of the valve-rod, to 
which the bush is keyed, is turned conical, to facilitate the 
taking asunder and putting together of the parts. 

*' Reversing Gear. — ^The reversing lever (7) vibrates upon 
a stud which is fixed to a bracket situated on the left side of 
the engine-driver when he stands on the foot-plate. To the 
end of the reversing lever is hinged one end of the reversing 
rod (8) ; the other end of it is connected with the arm (3) 
forged on the reversing shaft z\ consequently every motion 
that is given to the reversing lever (7) is communicated by the 
rod (8) and shaft z to the link motion. 

** The bracket on which the reversing lever hinges is made 
with two segments, between which the lever works ; the inner 
segment being provided with thirteen equidistant notches to 
receive the end of a shot-bolt which is carried along the side 
of the reversing lever and hinged above to the reversing catch, 
the fulcrum of which is on the reversing lever: a spring acts 
upon the catch» and holds the end of the shot-bolt in the 
notches of the segment before mentioned. When the engine- 
driver wishes to alter the position of the reversing lever, he 
takes hold of the handle provided at the top, and, by acting 
against the catch at the same time, overcomes the resistance 
of the spring, so as to lift the shot-bolt out of the notch in the 
segment, thereby Uberating the lever, which is free to move 
within the range of the segment. In letting go of the re- 
versing lever, the engine-driver must take care that the end 
of the shot-bolt comes opposite one of the notches in the 
segment. In Plate XL the reversing lever (7) and the other 
parts of the valve motion are shown in the positions they 
occupy when the valves are full open, and the engine is in the 
forward gear : when less steam is required, or when the engine 
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is reversed, the following changes take place in the relative 
positions of the parts : the stide-valve has now a traversing or 
backward and forward motion of 3|- inches, because the link x 
is m its lowest position, and the slide-valve would receive the 
same amount of traversing motion if the engine were reversed 
and the link raised to its highest position : when the link is 
raised half-way, or in such a position that the eccentric rods 
are each at an equal distance from the centre of the valve-rod, 
the motion of the valve will be communicated by both eccentrics 
in an equal proportion, and the valve will only traverse through 
2\ inches. The steam in this case being admitted into the 
cylinder as much before the crank reaches the centre as after 
passing it, consequently there is no available force from the 
direct action of the ste^m ; but there is, however, the force 
produced by the expansion of the small quantity of steam 
admitted into the cylinder, which is sufficient to keep the 
engine moving when the reversing lever is in its central 
position, although it would be quite insufficient to start the 
engine. By varying the position of the reversing lever (7)> 
and consequently of the link, it is evident that the quantity of 
steam admitted into the cylinder may be increased or dimin- 
ished at pleasure within the limits of the link. In working 
these engines the reversing lever is generally held by the 
second or third notch of the segment before alluded to, but 
in going down an incline the lever would be held by one of 
the notches nearer the centre of the segment; the exact 
position of the reversing lever depending entirely upon the 
speed required, the weight of the train, and the road that the 
engine is running upon, as well as upon the pressure of steam 
in the boiler and the position of the regulator. 

''The utility of the counterpoise before mentioned is evident^ 
as, without it, every time the position of the reversing lever 
(7) is altered, the engine-driver would have to overcome or 
resist the weight of the links at, the flat bars y, and part of 
the weight of the eccentric rods w. 

" The advantages resulting from the use of the link motion 
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reversing gear, axe, that by yarying the position of the re- 
versing lever the steam can be cut off at different parts of the 
stroke, and worked more or less expansively ; the construction 
is more simple, and it is safer to reverse an engine at a great 
velocity, when worked by a link motion, than by any of the 
contrivances previously employed for that purpose. The link 
motion was first made by Messrs. Eobert Stephenson & Co., 
about 1843, since which time it has become almost universally 
adopted by all the makers of locomotive engines in England 
and on the Continent. 

** The Water Tanks are marked M and N, and are attached 
to the framing of the engine. The tank M, placed below the 
cylindrical part of the boiler, is 7 feet 2 inches long by 2 feet 
10 inches deep and 2 feet 3^ inchep broad, and recessed at 
one end so as to clear the axle of the leading wheels : it is 
supported at one end by an angle iron, riveted to the back 
plate of the smoke-box, and at the other bolted to a wrought 
iron beam extending from one of the side frames to the other, 
and supported in the centre by wrought iron brackets, riveted 
to the tank, and suspended by strong bolts passing through 
the brackets attached to the side frames. The end of the 
tank near the driving wheel is further supported by an angle 
iron resting on a cross stay, bolted to the stays (33), which 
connect the forks. There is also a beam passing from one 
side of the tank to the other, to strengthen it, and the tank 
can be detached in a very short time from the other parts of 
the engine. 

*' The tank N, placed below the foot-plate and behind the 
fire-box, is 3 feet 1 1 inches long, 2 feet 8f inches deep, and 
4 feet in breadth ; it is bolted to the side frames of the engine, 
and serves as a counterbalance to the weight of the fire-box, 
which is brought close to the axle of the trailing wheels. The 
two tanks, when full, contain 480 gallons of water, and are in 
communication with each other by means of the copper pipes 
O, which are fastened to the bottom of the tank N and to the 
sides of the tank M, the latter being placed 4f inches lower 
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than the former, and consequently containing abont 30 gallons 
of water when the other tank is empty. The water is con- 
veyed to the tank N through the vertical copper pipe (46) 
with a funnel-shaped top passing through the coke-box R, 
and seen in section in Plate XL ; the bottom of this pipe is 
closed with a perforated plate, and its sides, ^s far as they 
reach into the tank, are also perforated, so as to allow free 
ingress to the water, but not to any extraneous matter that 
might be carried into the pipe. This precaution is necessary 
to keep the valves in order ; and when the perforations become 
choked up with dirt, &c., the whole pipe can be Hfted out of 
the tank, and cleaned. 

"The level of the water in the tanks is indicated bv a float ; 
this float consists of a piece of wood about 12 inches square 
and 3 inches thick, hinged at the end of a long lever, the 
fulcrum of which is attached to the side of the tank. A 
vertical rod is connected to the long lever in the tank, and is 
guided through a tube in the coke-box, beyond which it pro- 
jects about 5 inches when the tanks are quite full ; the pro- 
jecting end is graduated, to indicate the level of the water, 
and is of great use to the engine-driver, who knows at a glance 
when he must take in water, and also when he must stop the 
supply, during the filling of his tanks. A bent copper pipe, 
2 inches in diameter, is fixed on the top of tank M, to allow 
the escape of the air when the tanks are being filled. The 
man-holes, shown in front of the tank N, and at the bottom 
of the tank M, are sufficiently large to enable a man to enter 
for cleaning out or repairing when necessary. 

*' Coke-box. — R represents the coke-box placed over the 
tank N, and close to the engine-driver and stoker, who have 
about 2 feet 1 1 inches of space between the fire-box and the 
coke-box; its dimension^ are 6 feet 4^ inches long, 2 feet 
broad, and 2 feet 1 1 inches deep, and the cubic contents, after 
deducting for the casing placed around the copper water tube, 
is 34 feet. The coke-box will contain half a ton of coke. 
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which quantitji added to the supply in the fire-hox, when the 
fire is made up, is sufficient to take the engine with a train of 
from eight to ten carriages two journeys to Macclesfield and 
back. There is a shding door, 24 inches wide and 16 inches 
deep, placed opposite the fire-door, through which the coke is 
taken out of the coke-box and shovelled into the fire-door. A 
▼ery efficacious method of encouraging the engine-drivers to 
economize the coke has been introduced at the works of the 
London and North-Westem, and other railways. The weight 
of coke received by each driver, and the number of miles run 
by his engine, are entered each day, and the number of pounds 
of coke to be used by each engine is fixed by the super- 
intendent, according to the size of cylinders, the average weight 
of the trains, or the speed to be run : at the end of the month, 
the amount of miles travelled by each engine is divided into 
the number of pounds of coke consumed ; and if the result 
shows that any engine-driver has worked his engine with one 
or more pounds per mile less coke than the quantity fixed by 
the superintendent, he receives a premium, varying from 2s. 6d, 
to about 30s, per month, according^ to the amount of coke 
saved. 

*' The engines Nos. 33 and 34 are computed to bum on an 
average 25 lbs. of coke for every mile. 

" The consumption was, for 

25-20 fbi. 

. • . a «0*4o ff 

.... a4*uo ff 

.... «4*«j0 ,, 

" In taking the average consumption of these engines since 
they commenced running in May, 184 7, the result shows that 
No. 33 has burnt at the rate of 26 lbs. per mile, and No. 34 
has burnt 23 ftis. per mile, although the engines are con- 
structed exactly alike. 

" The accompanying extract from the books of the Long- 
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sig^ht Works represents the average consumption per mile for 
every month. 
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** It will be seen from the above, that in July, 1847, the con- 
sumption of No. 34 was under 18 lbs. per mile, which, consi- 
dering the number of stoppages on the Macclesfield line, proves 
very much in favour of these engines. 

** Many of the engines on the Manchester branch of the 
London and North- Western Railway do not consume nearly so 
much coke as the above-mentioned sum of 25 lbs. ; but the 
engines running the Macclesfield trains have to stop at nine 
intermediate stations, and therefore require more coke than 
engines running trains with fewer stoppages. 

'* The Brake. Upon a square at the upper end of a shaft is 
fixed the cast iron spoke wheel by which the screw is turned 
round. In Plate XL* the blocks of wood are hidden by the 
section, but supposed to be in contact with the driving and 
trailing wheels of the engine : in order to remove the blocks 
from the surface of the wheels, the spoke wheel must be 
turned round so as to unscrew the end of the shaft out of the 
of the nut, thereby lowering the position of the bar, which, in 
descending, withdraws the brake blocks from the driving and 
trailing wheels. The screw on the shaft is made about 8 

* See Atlas of Plates. 
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inches long, for the purpose of being able to bring the blocks 
of wood, even when worn away to the thickness of less than 
an inch, in contact with the wheels. This brake is found 
very efficacious in practice, as the screw above and the knee 
joints below have great purchase on the wheels, and are suf- 
ficient to arrest the progress of a train in a very short time. 
The blocks are made of elm, alder, birch, or poplar wood, and 
will last generally from two to six days, according to the state 
of the rails : fresh blocks are always kept ready at the engine- 
shed, and can be put on in very few minutes, by unscrewing 
two bolts to liberate the plate on which the worn-out blocks 
are fixed, and bolting on fresh plates with the new blocks 
attached." 

Having thus given a description of the Tank Engine, and 
furnished a statement of its average consumption of water and 
fuel, as well as the work it had to do, it should be said in con- 
clusion, that the work performed corresponded with the results 
obtained by calculation. For this purpose the formulae de- 
veloped by M. De Pambour, in his works entitled " A Practical 
Treatise on Locomotive Engines," * (2nd edition), and "The 
Theory of the Steam Engine," * were adopted, as being ad- 
mitted to be based upon a correct view of the subject. 

The following brief resum^ of the latter experience in Loco- 
motive Engines is gathered chiefly from " The Practical Rail- 
way Engineer" (4th edition).* 

On the Grand Junction Railway, opened in 1837, and the 
South- Western, opened in 1838, the engineer, Mr. Joseph 
Locke, introduced locomotive engines which comprised several 
improvements in the details, due, it is believed, to Mr. Allan, 
of Crewe. These comprised — ^the removal of the cylinder to 
the outside of the smoke-box ; the extension of the inside 
framing to the front end or buffer-beam of the engine, and 
abandonment of the outside frame; the attachment of the 
cylinder directly 1o the extended frame ; the direct connection 
of the piston-rod with a pin in the nave of the driving wheel ; 

* John Weale, London. 1855. 
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the complete removal of the inside cranks^ leaving the eccentrics 
and valve gear only to he arranged heneath the hoiler ; and 
involving, necessarily, inside hearings for all the axles. Snhse- 
quently it was suggested to retain an outside framing, making 
it of a single ^-inch hoiler plate on each side. The original 
locomotives constructed for the Grand Junction Railway, con- 
structed in 1837, were six-wheeled, having inside cylinders 
from 12-|- to 14 inches diameter and 18 inches stroke ; boiler, 
8 feet long, weighing from 9^ to 15 tons, when charged. Out- 
side-cylinder engines, on the " Crewe'* plan, or as altered by 
Mr. Allan and just described, were introduced as fast as the 
original inside-cylinder engines were worn out. The new ones 
had cylinders 13| and 14 inches diameter, and 20 inches 
stroke; wheels, 5 feet 6 inches and 6 feet; and weighed, 
when charged, from 15 to 16 tons. In 1851, the standard 
locomotive on the same railway was substantially of similar 
construction to the Crewe engine ; and similar engines were 
adopted by Mr. Locke for the London and South-Western, the 
Paris and Eouen, the Caledonian, the Scottish Central, and 
other railways. On the South-Western Railway, Mr. J. V. 
Grooch introduced, in November, 1843, an outside-cylinder 
engine having 6^ feet driving wheels, and he afterwards com- 
pleted one for express trains on the same railway, having 
driving wheels 7 feet in diameter, the gauge of the line being 
4 feet 8^ inches. 

In April, 1 842, Mr. R. Stephenson patented his celebrated 
"long boiler" engine. Mr. Stephenson had already so well 
arranged the mechanism of his engine and economised space, 
that he found the 4 feet 8\ inches gauge afforded ample width 
and to spare. In Ueu of the levers previously used Mr. 
Stephenson effected a direct communication between the eccen- 
trics and the valves, and he then proceeded to increase the 
power of his boiler by increasing the length of it from 8 to 
12, 13, and 14 feet. If, with this length of boiler, the hind 
wheels had been placed, as usual, behind the fire-box, an 
immoderate length of bearing on the rails would have been the 
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consequence. To obviate this, Mr. Stephenson confined the 
bearing length of the wheels to 12 feet 9 inches between 
centres, his opinion being that this was the extreme length 
consistent with safety. In these engines the cylinders were 
arranged outside the smoke-box, and placed in the same hori- 
zontal hne as the centre of the driving axle. In the year 
1846 it was reported that at least 150 locomotives, according 
to this long boiler pattern, were in constant use in this country 
and on the continental railways. 

During the use of the short boiler engines it was observed 
that a serious amount of destruction was going on in the 
" smoke-box" and chimney, both of which were not unfre- 
quently red hot and the cylinders were sometimes split (defects 
which it became of the utmost importance to remove), and 
with a view to remedying these evils Mr. Robert Stephenson 
caused some experiments to be made to show the amount of 
heat which escaped, and subsequently invented the "long 
boiler." 

The experiments were made at Derby in 1843. In the first 
instance, tin was placed in small iron conical cups and sus- 
pended in the "smoke-box," and was found to disappear 
quickly ; next, lecui was tried in the same manner, and was 
found to melt more easily ; and, lastly, zinc was tried, which 
was soon driven off in vapour, clearly indicating a heat of 773° 
passing through the chimney, and that a waste of 400^ at 
least was taking place. The " long boiler," by its greater and 
more gradual distribution of the heat, was designed to remove 
the above serious evils, and was found so far to answer as to 
show a heat in the chimney very little over 442°, as upon 
placing tin as usual, it was found just to melt at the corners 
onlv, or rather to " sweat" as it is technicallv termed. 

Mr. Stephenson found that to obtain a patent for his inven- 
tion would render it necessary to prescribe some definite 
arrangements of the engine, as the term "long boiler" was 
unlimited in its application, and to ^x a length would afford 
no protection, as a few inches more or less would evade the 
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patent right ; therefore, as an arrangement necessary and conse- 
quent upon the application of a "long boiler," the wheels 
were specified to be placed under the circular part of the 
boiler, the only suitable position, as in that day there were no 
turntables sufficiently large in diameter to admit of a greater 
distance between the couplings of the wheels than was deter- 
mined by the above arrangement. 

The "long boiler" and the position of the wheels consti- 
tuted Mr. Stephenson's patent : but subsequently an improve- 
ment was made in it, which was to turn the cylinders over on 
their sides (their ports were opposite each other), in which 
position a direct communication was effected between the 
eccentrics and the slide spindles. 

In these long boiler engines the driving wheels were placed 
between the fore and hind carrying wheels, the cylinders being 
kept forward to the outside of the smoke-box. This arrange- 
ment was found objectionable, as causing some unsteadiness at 
high velocities, such as 45 to 50 miles per hour ; and to avoid 
this Mr. Stephenson produced a new design in 1846, in which 
the driving wheels were placed in the rear of the engine, and 
immediately in front of the fire-box, which thus overhung the 
wheel bearings. This arrangement admitted of the removal of 
the cylinders to a position between the carrying wheels. The 
most modem engines of this class have a total length of 
20 feet, and length between extreme wheel centres of 12 feet. 
The boiler between smoke- box and fire-box is 13 feet 6 inches 
long and 3 feet 6 inches diameter, the cylinders are 15 inches 
diameter and 24 inches stroke, driving wheels 6 feet, and 
carrying wheels 3 feet 9 inches, diameter. The outside frame 
is dispensed with, the axle bearings are placed inside the 
wheels, and the frame is simplified with a rectangular plate 
1^ inch thick and 8 inches deep. 

In 1842 a class of engines of increased power was introduced 
on the Great Western Railway. The sample of this class, 
named the "Ixion," has inside cylinders 15J inches diameter 
and 18 inches stroke; driving wheels 7 feet; four carrying 
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wheels; grate 13*4 feet; surface of fire-box 97 feet; tubes 
2 inches diameter, 131 in number, surface 732 feet ; total 
heatiug surface 829 feet ; weight, empty, 22 tons ; weight of 
tender, empty, 8 tons. Experiments made in December, 1845, 
upon this engine gave a maximum speed at the rute of 59 
miles per hour with a maximum load of 76^ tons, and an 
average speed of 50 miles on a trip of 53 miles ; the coke con- 
sumed was at the rate of 35*3 lbs. per mile, and water evapo- 
rated 201*5 feet per hour. In 1850 a yet more powerful 
class of engines, of which the " Great Britain" is the type, 
was introduced by Messrs. Brunei and Gooch. This engine 
has inside cylinders, and is supported on eight wheels. The 
cylinders are 18 inches diameter and 24 inches stroke ; surface 
of fire-box 153 feet; surface of grate 21 feet; tubes, 305 in 
number, 2 inches diameter, surface 1799 feet; total heating 
surface 1952 superficial feet; driving wheels 8 feet; carrying 
wheels 4 feet 6 inches diameter ; weight of engine, empty, 31 
tons ; of tender, empty, 8^ tons ; total weight charged 50 tons. 
This engine evaporates 300 cubic feet of water at high veloci- 
ties ; load 236 tons at 40 miles per hour, or 181 tons at 60 
miles per hour. Mr. Gooch considers this class of engine is 
capable of evaporating 360 feet of water without deviating 
from the proper proportions of its parts. 

To solve the important problem of combining a large 
diameter of driving wheels with a low centre of gravityi 
Mr. T. R. Crampton removed the driving axle from beneath 
the boiler and placed it in the rear of^the fire-box. He then 
lowered the boiler as far as the axles of the carrying wheels 
would permit, brought all the gearing to the outside, an^ 
increased the fire-box. In February, 1843, Mr. Crampton 
obtained a patent which included this arrangement of the 
driving wheels, and in 1847 two engines were accordiBgly' 
built for the Nainur and Liege Railway. The first of these, j 
named the ** Namur," was constructed with cylinders 16 inches 
diameter and 20 inches stroke ; 182 tubes, 2 inches diameter 
and 11 feet long: surface of grate 14 J feet; of fire-box 62 
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feet ; of tubes 927 feet ; two driving wheels 7 feet diameter ; 
four carrying wheels 3 feet 9 inches diameter ; length between 
extreme wheel centres 13 feet. Experiments were made with 
this engine, before exportation, upon the London and North- 
Western Railway, over a total distance of 2300 miles, and its 
duty was found equal to 80 tons, exclusive of engine and 
tender, at 51 miles per hour on a level, and 50 tons at 62 miles 
per hour. In 1847 the first of Mr. Crampton's engines for 
the London and North-Westem Railway was placed on that 
line, having cylinders 18 inches diameter and 20 inches stroke ; 
229 tubes, 2 inches external diameter and 12 feet long ; surface 
of fire-box 91 feet; of grate 21^ feet; of tubes 1438 feet; 
total surfiioe 1529 feet; weight of engine, empty, 24 tons. 
The duty of this engiue was found to equal 75 tons, besides 
engine and tender, at the rate of 55*4 miles per hour for a 
length of three miles, or 55 tons load at 53*4 miles per hour 
over a journey of 30 miles. 

The dimensions of a trial engine built on Mr. Crampton's 
plan, niMued the ** Liverpool," for the London and North- 
Western Railway, as a competitor on the narrow ^aug^, against 
the gigantic nuichines built for the broad gauge, are worth 
quotu^ :^— cylinders 18 inches diameter, 24 inches stroke ; 
292 tubes, 2^ inches external diameter, and 8 of If inch, 12 
feet 6 inches long; surface of fire-box 154*434 feet; of grate 
21| feet; of tubes 2136*117 feet ; total heating surface 2290 
feet ; two driving wheels 8 feet diameter ; six carrying wheels 
4 feet diameter ; length between centres of extreme wheels 18 
feet 6 inches ; total length of engine 27 feet ; weight of engine, 
charged, 35 tons, or 12 tons on the driving wheels, 17 tons on 
the four leading wheels, and 6 tons on the two intermediate 
wheels; weight of tender 21 tons ; total weight 56 tons. This 
engine conveyed the express trains between London and Wol* 
verton for some time, and in one case took forty carriages 
within time, thus exceeding the combined duty of three ordi- 
nary engines. Its excessive weight and length, however, 
quickly threatened the stability of the permanent way, and 

6 2 
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induced its retirement from active duty, without impugning its 
title, however, to be regarded as the " most powerful locomo- 
tive in the world." 

At the Great Exhibition of the Works of the Industry of all 
Nations^ held in Hyde Park, London, in 1851, one of Mr. 
Crampton's engines, named the " Folkstone,'' was exhibited, 
being one of eight, built upon the same plan, by Messrs. R. 
Stephenson and Company, for the South-Eastem Bailway. 
The principal features in the arrangement of these engines 
were described to consist ''in the boiler resting upon three 
points : one on the centre of a cross >spring, which bears upon 
the axle-boxes of the driving wheels at the back of the fire-box^ 
and one on each side in the front, on compensating springs, each 
of which springs bears upon the two axle-boxes of the small sup- 
porting wheels. The distribution of weight is for the purpose of 
preventing oscillation, and at the same time to insure, under all 
circumstances, an uniform weight upon each wheel, producing 
a greater amount of adhesion upon the driving wheels with a 
given weight than with ordinary engines. The other principal 
feature consists in communicating the power from the inside 
cylinders to a cranked axle attached to the frame, the same as 
in ordinary engines, and thence by means of coupling rods to 
the driving wheels behind the fire-box, the rods being arranged 
to act as counterweights to the inside connecting rods, &c., 
the proper balancing of which is of much importance. As the 
crank axle is not subjected to any blows produced by inequali- 
ties of the road or from the lateral movement of the wheels, 
the weight is reduced to one-half, and the Uability to fracture 
from the above causes obviated. The driving wheels being 
placed behind, the torsion to which the driving axle is sub- 
jected while passing round curves is materially reduced, the 
cones of the wheels being properly in action, which is not the 
case when the driving wheels are in the centre of the engine." 
In the '' Folkstone*' the boiler is 4 feet 1 inch diameter and 
10 feet 8 inches in length, two driving wheels 6 feet, and 
four bearing wheels 3 feet 6 inches in diameter. The 
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cjlinders are 15 inches diameter and 22 inches stroke; the 
tnbes, 184 in numher, are 2 inches extemial diameter and 1 1 
feet long ; extreme length of engine framing 24 feet ; between 
extreme wheel centres 16 feet. An engine of this class took 
44 tons at a general speed of 65 1- miles per hour, and attained 
a velocity at the rate of 73^ miles per hour upon a falling 
gradient of ) in 264. In returning, the same engine ascended 
this incline with 95 tons load at the rate of 54 miles per 
hour. 

The following is the specification for the " Liverpool " en- 
gine, quoted from Tredgold's Locomotive Engine/'*' and repre- 
sented in Plate XII. : — 

"Framing. The framing consists of two wrought-iron plates 
1^ inch thick, extending the whole length of the engine ; to 
these are bolted transverse plates, also 1^ inch thick, fixed as 
follows : one at each end of the double longitudinal framing ; 
two immediately behind the fire-box, to receive the bearings 
of the driving axle ; two underneath, which follow the curve 
of the barrel of the boiler, and serve, not only to add great 
rigidity to the A*aming at that part, but also form a convenient 
cradle on either side, to receive the cylinders : there is also 
another plate placed between the two front axles, and one at 
the extremity of the longitudinal double framing, which forms . 
the * bu£fer-beam ' of the engine. Those under the barrel of 
the boiler are strengthened by means of angle-iron, as best 
seen in the longitudinal section. — Boiler, The barrel of the 
boiler is designed to receive the largest possible number of 
tubes, and is constructed of the best Staffordshire plates. 
As seen in the transverse section, the upper part would 
appear as a portion of a circle of larger diameter than the 
lower part ; but the weakness of this irregularity of form is 
folly compensated by a series of transverse tie-bolts, 1^ inch 
diameter, and 8 inches apart from centre to centre : the centre- 
Une of these ties is 2 feet 2^ inches from the bottom of the 
body of the boiler. The horizontal and vertical seams are 

* John Weale, London. 
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overlapped by a belt, firmly riveted bj double rows of rivets. 
— Outside Fire'bax, The outside fire-box is swollen or bulged 
out at that part where it unites with the barrel of the boiler ; 
and the lower part under the driving axle is extended 10 
inches, for fiie purpose of increasing the amount of fire-grate 
surface. — Intide Fire-box, The inside fire-box is constructed 
of copper, and is provided with a mid-feather or >7mter-spaoe, 
the lower part of which is 7 inches from the surface of die 
fire-bars. The whole of the inside fire-box is securely 
stayed both at the top and sides, as shown in the longitu- 
dinal section. — Fire-grate, There are forty-four fire-bars, the 
area of which is 21*58 feet. — Tubes, There are 292 brass 
tubes of 2\^ indies diameter and 8 of If inch dianaeter, 12 
feet 6 inches in length : these tubes are fixed perfectly tight 
by means of iron ferrules at the smoke-box end, and steel fer- 
rules at the fire-box end. The total heating surface of the 
tubes amounts to 2136*117 feet, and the heating surface of 
the fire-box amounts to 154*434 feet. — Smoke-box, The 
smoke-box is made of the best Yorkshire plates ; the fit)nt 
plate is supported by and secured to the <louble framing, 
and is provided with doors having proper fastemngs. — 
Chimney, The smoke-box is surmounted by a chimney 18 
inches internal diameter, and 13 feet 2 inches bigh from 
the level of the rails ; it is parallel lliroughout : the plate 
at the upper part, which is splayed, is simply added to form 
an appropriate finish. — Damper, There is a damper, con- 
structed after the manner of a Venetian bHnd, fixed in (he 
smoke-box, at the end of the tubes : this damper is provicted 
with a counter^balvnce weight and levers, as seen in the longi- 
tudinal section. — Wheels. AH the wheels are made entirely of 
wrought iron : the driving wheels are 8 feet diameter, having 
bosses 17 inches diameter; the fore- wheels 4 feet 3 inches 
diameter, and the two pair of intermediate wheels are 4 feet 
diameter. — Axles, The driving axles are 7 feet diameter, 
with bearings 10 inches long; the other axles are 6 inches 
diameter, and have bearings also 10 inches in length. — Axle- 
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boxes. The axle-boxes are of the fonn shown, and are made 
of good hard brass ; they are well fitted to their rarious 
pedestals, and accurately bored to receive the journals of the 
axles. — Sjprings^ The springs are constructed in every respect 
similar to those represented in the Plate : it may be observed, 
however, that the weight of the fore part of the engine is equally 
distributed upon the four front wheels ; and this is effected 
by means of a pair of springs^ each «ping having 12 plates, 
as seen in the longitudinal section. — Cylinders. The cylin- 
ders are 18 inches diameter, with a 24-inch stroke : they are 
cast free from every imperfection, and accurately bored to the 
required diameter : they are solidly fixed upon the transverse 
bearars> as before described. Each cylinder cover and bottom 
is provided vrith a cock, to aid the escape of any water which 
may have been formed by the condensation of the steam. — 
Pistons. The pistons are fitted with metallic packing, consist- 
ing of two concentric rings of cast-iron^ each having a wedge 
and circular steel spring. The piston-^rods are 2-^ inches 
diameter, and are made of the best Yorkshire hammered iron. 
— Fakes and Boxes. The valves and boxes are formed as 
shown in the section. The boxes have a communication 
on either side with the regulator by means of copper branch 
steam-pipes. — Main Steam^pipe. The main steam-pipe is of 
wrought iron, 5 inches internal diameter, and 13 feet 6 inches 
long, having a slit i inch wide along the top : it is suspended 
to the upper part of the interior of the barrel of the boiler. — 
Blast-pipes. The blast-pipes are of copper, and extend from 
the valve-boxes along each side of the boiler, and through the 
sides of the smoke-box, in which they unite, and terminate in 
a line level with the bottom of the chimney ; the diameter at 
that part being 5^ iachea.'— Pumps and Rams. The pumps 
are of brass; the rams are of wrought iron, 2\ inches 
diameter* fixed in a line with the centre of the cylinders. 
— SUde'bars. The slide-bars consist o£ two bars 3 inches 
wide on each side of the piston-rod ; they are made of the best 
hammered iron* and lined on the working faces with steel. — 
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CroM'heads. The cross-heads are made of the hest hiaininered 
iron, and are firmly fixed to the piston-rods by means of cotters. 
The centre pins which receive the small ends of the connecting 
rods are shnmk on. — Connecting rods. The connecting rods 
are made of the best malleable iron^ the smaller ends having 
brasses bored to 3 inches diameter, and the larger or * crank- 
pin' ends bored to 4^ inches diameter : the brasses are of the 
best metal, accurately fitted, and secured in their positions by 
means of cotters, as shown. — Eccentrics. The eccentrics are 
fixed to the boss of the driving wheels. — Falve Motion. The 
valve motion is that known as the 'link motion:' the blocks 
which work in the links or quadrants, as well as the various 
parts subject to wear, are case-hardened : the whole of the 
motion and levers are made of the best hammered iron. — 
Buffers, The buffers are of leather, well stuffed with curled 
horse-hair, and are firmly secured to the front plate or * buffer- 
beam' of the engine : the distance between the centres of the 
buffers, transversely, is 5 feet 8 inches, and the height from the 
level of the rails to the centres 3 feet 3 inches. The buffers 
are fitted with a guide spindle, which works in a bush in the 
buffer-beam. — Foot-plate and Hand-rail. The foot-plates are 
6 inches wide and -^ inch thick, and made of the best Stafford- 
shire iron ; they are bolted to the outside framing, and extend 
nearly the whole length of the engine. The hand-rails are 
hollow, through one of which the rod which communicates 
motion to the damper fixed in the smoke-box passes. — Felt- 
inff, ^c. The barrel of the boiler, cylinders, and branch steam- 
pipes are covered with a coating of No. 3 hair felt, lagged 
with timber, and lined over all with sheet iron of the thick- 
ness of No. 1 7 wire-gauge, firmly secured with proper hoops, 
bolts, and nuts. The outside of the fire-box is also covered 
with felt, and lined with sheet iron of the same thickness as 
that covering the barrel of the boiler. There are syphons, 
syphon-tubes, pet-cocks for the pumps, glass gauges, whistle, 
drag-Unks, &c., made of the best materials. The whole of 
those parts of the engine which are not left bright are painted 
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with three coats of the hest mineral paint, and finished with 
a coat of the hest copal varnish." 

In his '^ Reports on Railway Plant," Captain Huish has 
shown the successive extensions which have heen effected in 
the weights and duties of the engines and carriages included 
under the general head of Rolling Stock. These Reports 
commence in 1831 on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway ; 
and in 1837 on the Grand Junction, and London and Bir- 
mingham Railways, heing the dates of their opening respec- 
tively. The reports are brought down to the year 1848 in 
each case, and the extreme results may be quoted as follows : — 

1831. 1848. 

Tons. CwU. TonB. Cwts. 

Of iengines, average . . .70 18 13 

Ditto, greatest ... 7 37 

Of carriages, Ist class . . . .3 10 4 6 

Ditto, 2iid class ... 3 5 41 

Ditto, 3rd class ... 3 3 18 
Of passenger trains, with engine and 

tender . . . . . 18 76 

Of goods trains, ditto . . . 52 160 
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" Of goods trains, average miles per hour 10 20 

Ditto, greatest ditto .12 32 

Of passenger trains, average ditto .17 30 

Ditto, greatest ditto . 24 50 



As to the daily duty performed on each of these three lines, 
the reports show that the number of trains to and from the 
principal terminus of each railway; respectively, viz., Manches- 
ter, Stafford, and London, during 'fjidi period of twenty-four 
hours, had increased on the Liverpool and Manchester, from 
26 in 1831, to 90 in 1848 ; and on the Grand Junction, from 
14 in 1837, to 38 in 1848 ; and on the London and Birming- 
ham, from 19 in 1837, to 44 in 1848. These few figures are 
quite sufficient to show how increased strength in the construc- 
tion of the permanent way has become necessary, and how the 
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requirements of each year in this essential department of rail- 
way economy have exceeded those of the preceding year. 

Mr. Joseph Beattie has introduced improrementa in the 
locomotive engine, hy which coal is ^conomicsUy used in con- 
nection with coke for the production of the steam, and also 
an apparatus for heating the water before supplying it to 
the boiler, and thus again economising the consumption of fuel. 
Our notice of the locomotive apparatus of railways would 
not be complete if it omitted a description of the light engines 
constructed by Mr. W. B. Adams, who advocates, with great 
talent and practical knowledge, the economy of reduced weight 
in the rolling stock of railways. The first and smallest sped- 
men of a light engine was built by Mr. Adams for Mr. Samuels, 
then resident engineer of the Eastern Counties Railway^ for the 
purpose of enabling him to perform his professional inspections 
of the line without employing special trains, or wasting his 
time in waiting for the ordinary trains. After some experi- 
mental constructions the engine was completed, and performed 
a journey to Cambridge, with eight passengers, at the rate of 
25 miles per hour. The following was the general construc- 
tion and performance (see Plate XIII.). "The total length of 
the carriage is 12 feet 6 inches, including machinery, water- 
tank, and seats for seven passengers, all on one frame, which 
is hung below the axles, and is carried on four wheels 3 feet 4 
inches diameter. The floor is within 9 inches of the level of 
the rails. It is propelled by two cylinders 3^ inches diameter 
and 6 inches stroke, acting on a cranked axle. The boiler is 
cylindrical, placed vertically, and is 1 foot 7 inches diameter 
by 4 feet 3 inches high. It contains a fire-box, 16 inches 
diameter by 14 inches high ; with 35 tubes, 3 feet 3 inches 
long by l| inch diameter ; giving 5| feet of heating surfkce in 
the fire-box and 38 feet in the tubes. The water-tank is 
placed under the seat, and will contain 40 gallons. 

"Performances. From the weekly statement kept of the 
working of this engine, it appears that the number of miles 
run during the half-year ending 4th July, 1848, was 5526; 
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and the quantity of t;oke consumed was 7 tons 9 cwts., being 
at aboat the rate of 3 %s. per mile. She has run altogether 
about 15^000 miles. The greatest speed attained on the level 
was 41 miles per hour. The ordinary speed that might be 
safely calculated upon for a long journey was 25 miles pet 
hour. She has performed the journey from London to Cam- 
bridge, a distance of 57i miles, in one hour and three qnar-^ 
ters, being at the tate of nearly 33 miles per hour, with a 
consumption of coke 2|- lbs. per mile." 

Subsequendy the carriage was christened the " Express ;" 
went down to Birmingham to be experimented on, and as- 
cended the Lickey incline. 

" The earliest practical recogniser of the advantages offered 
by the light system was Mr. C. H. Gregory> who advised the 
Directors of the Bristol and Exeter broad-gauge Une to order, 
for some of their branch traffic, a steam carriage for first-class 
and second-class passengers. This^was built by Mr. Adams, 
and called the ' Fair Field.' The vertical boiler of the * Fair 
Field ' was £)und to involve certain practical difficulties, though 
an exceedingly rapid and powerful steam generator, and was 
therefore replaced by a horizontal boiler." 

The following are the particulars of the construction and 
the performance :•*- 

** The ' Fair Field ' steam carriage was constructed for the 
purpose of working the Tiverton branch of the Bristol and 
Exeter Bailway, broad gauge. It is an engine and carriage on 
one frame, the extreme length being 40 feet, hung on six 
wheels, the two front ones being drivers^ 4 feet 6 inches in 
diameter ; the middle and trailing wheels are 3 feet 6 inches 
ill diameter. Extreme centres of wheels, 28 feet. It is pro-^ 
pelled by two cylinders, 6 inches diameter and 12 inches 
stroke* acting on an independent oranked shaft, communicating 
by side rods to the driving wheels. The boiler was originally 
cylindrical, placed vertically, and was 6 feet in height by 3 
feet diameter. The fire-box was 2 feet 6 inches diameter, 
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with 150 tubes If inch diameter, with a heating fire-box sor* 
face of 20*6 feet, and 216 feet in the tubes. The tank is in 
front of the boiler, and will hold 240 gallons ; it has since 
been fitted with a horizontal boiler, with a barrel 7 feet 7 
inches long by 2 feet 6 inches diameter. The fire-box is 2 feet 
6 inches by 2 feet 3 inches, and 4 feet in height; with 115 
tubes, 8 feet long and l^ inch diameter. The heating surfiiee 
in the fire-box is 37 feet, and 325 feet in the tubes. 

" The body was divided into three compartments, one first 
class and two second class. Passengers, total number 58. 

** Performance, — The Tiverton branch is 5 miles in length, 
and has a rising gradient of 1 in 86. 

" The maximum load taken up this gradient was, exclusive 
of the carriage, 31 tons 13 cwts. 2 qrs. 16 fbs. in 11 minutes, 
being at the rate of over 27 miles per hour. Eighteen trips 
were run, being a distance of 90 miles, during a space of 9^ 
hours, the running time b^ing about df hours, and the stand- 
ing time 5^. The consumption of coke per mile 14*8 fts. 
Subsequently it was reduced to 13 fts., and the engine now 
works with 8*7. 

'^ The load consisted of two loaded waggons each on fofur 
wheels of 4 feet diameter. The engine and carriages on six 
wheels, the whole train being on fourteen wheels, while the 
engine and tender alone of the Great Western engines occupy 
fourteen wheels without any carriages. 

" The ' Fair Field ' ran a trip from Exeter to Bristol, 76 
miles — ^with an extra load of 10 tons^ behind her, equivalent to 
140 passengers total'-^in 3 hours 37 minutes; 58 being con- 
sumed in twelve stoppages, leaving the remaining time 2 hours 
39 minutes, being a fraction under 28 miles per hour. The 
maximum speed attained in this trip was 47 miles per hour." 

The maximum speed ultimately attained was 52 miles per 
hour. 

*' After the ' Fair Field had made considerable progress, the 
Directors of the Eastern Counties Railway ordered of Messrs. 
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Adams a steain-caniage called the * Enfield/ the form, pro- 
portions, and performance of which were as follow — as giren 
by Mr. Samuels, in a paper read by him at the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers : 

"The * Enfield ' has 8-inch cylinders and 12-inch stroke; 
driving wheels, 5 feet diameter; distance between centres, 
20 feet ; width of framing, 8 feet 6 inches. The boiler is of 
the ordinary locomotive construction, 5 feet long by 2 feet 
6 inches diameter. The fire-box is 2 feet 10|^ inches by 

2 feet 6 inches. 

"There are 115 tubes of H inch diameter, and 5 feet 

3 inches in length, giving a total of 230 feet heating surface 
in the tube. The area of the fire-box is 25 feet, giving a total 
heating surface of 255 feet. 

"The weight of this steam carriage is 15 tons 7 cwts. in 
working trim. The engine and carriage being combined, it is 
evident that the weight on the driving wheels is increased by 
the load carried, and that this weight increases in the same 
ratio as the load required to be taken. 

" The extreme distance between the centres of the leading 
and traihng wheels being 20 feet, accounts for the steadiness 
of this machine ; there is, indeed, no perceptible oscillation when 
travelling at the highest speed, and this verifies the observation 
* that the steadiness of an engine depends not on the position 
of the driving wheel, but upon the length of the rectangle 
covered by the wheels.' This engine at the same time daily 
' traverses curves of 5 or 6 chains radius. 

"The 'Enfield' steam- carriage was originally intended to 
convey 84 passengers ; but as it was found that when she was 
put on as aa express train the passengers increased in number, 
a * North Woolwich ' carriage was attached capable of convey- 
ing 116 passengers, and also a guard's break- van, making 
provision altogether for 150 passengers, which is now her 
regular train taken at a speed of 37 miles per hour. 

''The following return shows the miles run and coke con- 
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sumed by this engine during the 7i months regular working 
from January 29th to September 9th, 1849. 

14,021 total miles nm. 



705 honrsy running time. 
1,457 ditto, standing time. 



2,162 total hours in steam. 



743 cwts. coke consamed in running. 

408 cwts. ditto standing. 

286 cwts. ditto getting up steam. 



1,437 cwte. total coke consumed. 



11*48 lbs. per mile average consumption of coke. 



"The 'Enfield' is ia steam 15 hours per day, the fire being 
lighted about six in the morning and drawn at ten o'clock at 
night. But of these 15 hours it appears, by the return, that 
she is engaged running only 5 hours, the remaining ten being 
employed standing in the siding. It was found by experiment, 
that the quantity of coke consumed standing was 32 fts. per 
hour; and after deducting this and the quantity consumed 
getting up steam, it will appear that the actual consumption of 
coke running is under 6 ibs. per mile. 

" It must also be particularly borne in mind, that this con- 
sumption of coke includes the total goods and coal traffic on 
the branch, amounting to 1410 tons; viz., 169 tons of goods 
and 1241 tons of coal. 

"The 'Enfield' steam-carriage worked the 10 a«m. pas- 
senger train fropa London to Ely, on 14 th June, % distance of 
72 miles, taking behind her three of the ordinaiy carriages 
and two horse-boxes ; she arrived at Ely eight minutes before 
time, and the total consumption of fuel, including the getting 
up steam, was found to be 8|- fbs. per mile. The tubes of the 
boiler are only 5 feet 3 inches in length, and the economy of 
fuel is consequently scarcely at the maximum. 
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Aaodier engine on a similar plan to couple with a 40-feet 
carriage is now nearly ready, the tuhes heing 6 feet 6 inches 
long, from which more economical results are expected. 

"The result of the writer's experience is the conviction that, 
for express purposes and for the larger portion of the branch 
traffic on railways, the light steam-carriage is the best-adapted 
and most economical machine, both as to first cost compared 
to the work done, and in working expenses. 

" The repairs of the permanent way are also very much 
reduced, as may be easily imagined. 

" On the Eastern Counties railway an engine and tender of 
say 30 tons, a break-van, a first-class carriage, and three third- 
class carriages, conveying say 120 passengers, make a total 
weight of 59 tons, and the consumption of coke, as has already 
been shown, is on the average 34 lbs. per mile. A steam carr 
riage weighing only 1 7 tons vdll transport the same number of 
passengers at from 7 to 8 lbs. of coke per mile when the best 
proportions are attained." 

Our concluding Plate, XIV.> represents the experimental 
engine with which several interesting and important trials were 
made in 1846 and 1847 by MM. Gouin and Le Chatelier, 
with the view of determining the value of the ' lap,' and 
other arrangements in the management of the steam in loco- 
motive engines.* The engine represented is la Girondey ori- 
ginally constructed at the Creasot, and afterwards partly 
reconstructed in the workshops of the Paris and Versailles 
Railway. 

The following are the principal dimensions of this engine : — 

Feet. Ins. 
Diameter of the driving wheel 5 6 

Diameter of the front wheel ,3-6 

Diameter of the hind wheel 3 6 

Distance between the centres of the fit>nt and hind wheels . 11 11^ 

Diameter of the cylinders ...... 1 3 

Stroke of the piston 1 6 

Area of the piston .... 176*715 sq. in. 

* Translated by Mr. R. Lloyd, and published by John Weale, London. 
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Feet> Ins. 
Length of the cylindrical part of the boiler . . . 8 3^ 

Interior diameter of the boiler 3 11^- 

Number of tubes . . 113 

Interior diameter of the tubes I| 

Interior diameter of the fermles If 

Length of the tubes ........ 8 7f^ 

Interior height of the copper fire-box aboye the fire-bars . 3 9f 
Height of the lower row of tubes abore the fire-bars . . 1 7f 

Length of the fire-box 2 llf 

Width of the fire-box 3 lo^ 

Area of the surface of the fire-place . 1659 sq. in. 
Area of the space between the eighteen 

fire-bars 915*2 sq. in. 

Sectional area inside the ferrules of the 

smoke-box . . . . 232'2 sq. in. 

Diameter of the chimney . 1 3 

Sectional area of chimney . . 176*2 sq. in. 

Height of chimney 5 10| 

Area of direct radiating surface . 8742 sq. in. 

Area of heating surface of tubes 71298 sq. in. 

Total area of heating surface . . 80040 sq. in. 
Total capacity of the boiler . .138188 cnb. in. 
Capacity of the space filled with water 72634 cub. in. 
Capacity of the space filled with steam 65485 cub. in. 
Weight of the engine 

when empty . 35728 lbs. or 15*95 tons. 
Weight of the engine 

when full . 37492 fts. or 16-73 tons. 
Weight of the tender 

empty . . 13233 lbs. or 5*9 tons. 
Weight of the tender 

full . . 22055 ibs. or 9*8 tons. 

Interior diameter of the steam-dome g± 

Sectional area of steam-space . . 20*92 sq. in. 

Area of opening in the regulator . 14*21 sq. in. 

Diameter of the steam-pipe 4 » 

Sectional area of steam-pipe . . 18*66 sq. in. 

Diameter of steam-pipes in the smoke-box .... 31 

Sectional area of steam-pipes in the smoke- 

^°* 8*95 sq.in. 
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Feet. Ini. 
Length of the steam-pipe from the face of the regulator to 

the valve-chest 7 4^ 

Height of the valve-chest 4^ 

Length of the valve-chest 2 1^ 

Width of the valve-chest 1 Oi 

Capacity of the valve-chest after deducting 

the volume of the valve . . 1868 cub. in. 

Length of the openings of the steam-ports 10^ 

Width of the openings of the steam-ports H 

Sectional area of the steam-port 12 2 

Its ratio to the area of the piston, ^ or -^.-^ 

Width of the eduction port 4| 

Area of the eduction port . . . 42*3 sq. in. 
Sectional area of the eduction-pipe at its 

base 37*6 sq. in. 

Demi area of the eduction-pipe at its base 18'6 sq. in. 
Sectional area in the middle of the pipe 19*2 sq. in. 

Stroke of eccentric 4 

Stroke of valve 4 0} 



ANTERIOR SURFACE OF PISTON. 



Angular advance of the forward eccentric 
Linear advance of the forward eccentric 
Exterior overlap .... 
Interior overlap .... 

Lead of valve 

Advance of escapement 
Course of piston during the expansion 
Course of piston during the compression 
Capacity of space left between the piston 
and cylinder-cover . . . 309 



38 degrees 



Ini. 



cub. in. 



POSTERIOR SURFACE OF PISTON. 



Lead of valve 

Advance of the escapement 
Course of the piston during the expansion 
Course of the piston during the compression 
Capacity of space left between the piston 
and the cylinder-cover . 309 



cub. in. 



In*. 

i 
i 

3* 
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Two light engines put on the Cork and Bandon line were of 
the following construction : — 8-inch cylinders, 12 iniches stroke, 
on four wheels; driving wheels, 5 feet in diameter; leading 
wheels, 3 feet diameter; distance between wheel-centres, 10 
feet 6 inches ; length of boiler-barrel, 9 feet 8 inches ; diameter 
of barrel, 2 feet 4 inches ; circular fire-box, 90 tubes If 
diameter; length of tubes, 10 feet. The two engines are 
christened by sonorous Gaelic names, corresponding, in plain 
Saxon, to "Running Fire," and "Whirlwind." The weight 
of these engines is 8^ tons empty. They carry the water and 
fuel on their own frame. 

The Engineer's Report, comparing the two classes of engines 
during five months' performance, from August 1st to Decem- 
ber 3 1st, 1849, states that "The passenger trains are con- 
veyed by the * light* or small engines, which continue to afford 
the most satisfactory proof of their efficiency and economy in 
working the passenger traffic on your line, 

" The trains frequently consist of the following stock, all 
fairly laden : — 

" One large first and second class carriage for 58 passengers. 

" One third-class carriage for 40 passengers. 

"One horse-box for 3 horses. 

" One carriage truck. 

" Such trains are conveyed between Bandon and Ballinhas- 
sig stations in twenty minutes, being at the rate of 30 miles 
per hour, including stoppages. (Gradient, 3-}- miles^ 1 X 100 ; 
total distance, 10 miles.) 

" The daily consumption of coke for each of tliese engines 
has been registered as follows: — 

Cwti. qn. n». 

Consumed in lighting engine, time occupied 2 hours .2 16 
Consumed standing in steam, time occupied 8 hours .2 1 17 
Consumed in running 60 miles, time occupied 2 hours 1 3 26 

Total dsdly consumption . .62 3 
Which is equivalent to 1 2\ lbs. per mile per day of twelve hours ; 
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but it will be seen that the ranning time is two hours, during 
which the consumption is not more than 3f lbs. per mile. 

*• The average daify consumption of the Company's ordinary- 
sized engine with the same work, is 22-^ lbs. per mile per day, 
or nearly double that of the light engines ; and the same dif- 
ference also arises between the two classes of engines in the 
consumption of oil, grease, &c., so that an important saving 
has been effected in the working expenses, by the adoption of 
engines whose powers and dimensions are in proportion to the 
loads they are required to convey." 

We conclude this section by quoting Mr. Adams' Summary 
of the Mechanical Requirements of Baiiways, which summary 
embraces many of the most important objects to be arrived at 
in designing and constructing railway works and appliances, 
and is altogether a peculiarly practical and suggestive enume- 
ration: — 

1. T^iat the drainage be efficient, and substructure firm. 
2* That the sleepers, whether of wood, or stone, or meial, 
should possess sufficient bearing surface to prevent their crush- 
ing into the ballast beneath the rolling loads. 

** 3. That the surface-bearing of the rails on the sleepers 
should be as continued and extended as practicable. 

'M. That the rails should be of such a section in vertical 
depth, that the maximum load on them may not induce deflec- 
tion. 

'' 5. That the rails should be of a width proportioned to the 
loads rolling over them, increasing the breadth as the load 
increases, on the same principle that a broad wheel is used 
with a heavy waggon on a highway. And that in case it be 
found advantageous to run very heavy engines, the upper sur- 
face of the rails should be steeled to resist abrasion. 

" 6. That the joints of the rails should be so secured as to 
be immoveable beneath the rolling loads, yet permitting free 
expansion and contraction, so that there be no deflection, but 
an equable surface throughout. 

** 7. That on curves the rail should be bent by a machine. 
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80 as to preyent the occurrence of taDgential lines and sinu- 
osities. 

** 8. That the maximum weight on the wheel tires of the 
engines and carriages should he considerably within the limit 
tending to produce deflection or abrasion of the rails, or crush- 
ing of the sleepers or substructure, or the treading out of the 
tires. Neglect of this causes enormous waste of steam power. 

''9. That the construction of the engine should be so ar- 
ranged as to keep the centre of graTity low, and the base 
extended, in order to prevent mischievous and dangerous oscil- 
lation. 

** 10. That the carriages and the waggon should be made as 
long and as wide as the curves and the width of the railwaj 
will permit, in order to prevent oscillation, and to economise 
space, material, and locomotive power in working. 

**\\, That each carriage or waggon should maintain steadi- 
ness by its length, without trammelling the wheels, which 
should be free to move laterally, to suit the curves or inequa- 
lities of the rails, and avoid friction. 

The following interesting statements of Cost of Locomotive 
Engines on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, cannot fail 
to be interesting. 
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Statement of Materials, Value, Wages, &c., supplied to build a Goods Engine and Tender. 
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Railway Wl^eeU, — ^The wheels for railway carriages being a 
most important item in railway expenditure, and, viewed in 
respect of public safety, claiming not only professional, but 
public, attention and anxiety, we have gladly embraced an op- 
portunity of incorporating in this work, intended for general 
information, a description of some of the latest and most use- 
ful improvements introduced in the construction of wheels for 
railway purposes. 

A very excellent description, by Mr. H. B. Barlow, will be 
found, fully illustrated, of all the early inventions in this de- 
partment, in a work entitled. Railway Engine and Carriage 
Wheels. This work brings the description down to the year 
1847. Our example is of more recent date, and has enjoyed 
sufficient trial to be entitled to be now considered an estslb- 
lished and approved example. 

DS8CRIPTXON OV MANSEl<I.'s PATENT SAFETY WHEEL. 

The merits of this wheel for railway purposes are its safety 
and economy, combined with simplicity in its construction and 
repairs, which advantages may be enumerated as follows : — 

1st. Safety in the event of a tire breaking, even should it 
break into a number of pieces, as under such a circumstance 
not any piece can leave the wheel, which would still remain 
efficient for travelling without risk or danger to passengers, or 
mischief to the train. Experience has satisfactorily proved 
this. 

2nd. Less habihty to fracture of the tires than exists in any 
other description of wheels, in consequence of their being 
fixed in a cold state with equal strain throughout their circum- 
ference, and without any holes through them. 

3rd. Greater durability and amount of wear in the tires, 
which on these wheels may be used much thicker, and worn 
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much thinner than on any of the ordinary descriptions, 'nres 
made of steel or other very hard and lasting material, may be 
used on these with perfect safety ; eren chilled cast-iron tiies 
are in satisfactory use thereon. 

4th. The body of this wheel being a cylindrical disc, equally 
supports the tire throughout its circumference, and cannot be 
flattened or pressed out of true figure, consequently preventing 
the destruction of tires, which get turned down or rather cut 
away in a lathe, to make them cylindrical after a yielding of 
spokes ^d consequent flattening of periphery, which frequently 
takes place in all wheels with tires shrunk thereon. 

5th. Less liability to fracture of the axle, owing to the dimi- 
nution of vibration on concussions, by reason of the timber disc 
or body materially reducing, if cot wholly absorbing, its crys- 
tallizing and mischievous effect on the axle. 

6th, Simplicity of construction and repdr, by reason of its 
material being wholly prepared and put together by the agency 
of machinery, which secures for it uniformity and the greatest 
accuracy of construction without any fitting by manual labour. 

7th. This is also a true balance wheel, which feature de- 
serves consideration in its influence on the wear and tear of 
both road and vehicles. 

Hg. 48. Front Elevalioa. 
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Fig. 49. Ctom Section. 



Kg. 50. Intide Elention of Secoring Bing. 
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Fig. 51. Front Elevation of Tire. 
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Fig. 52. Cross Section of Tire. 
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Fig. 53. Cross Seetion of Securing Ring. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE DIAGRAMS. 

In the front elevation, %. 48, a represents the tire, b the 
front securing ring, c the timber disc or body, and d the boss, 
the same parts being represented in each figure of detail by 
corresponding letters in italics. 

The tire is perfectly parallel, being bored conical on the in- 
side periphery, and is provided with a cylindrical groove on 
each of its sides (as shown by fig. 52) cut to gauge, into 
which are fitted the flanges of the securing rings. The timber 
body c is formed by wedges cut to the proper angle and 
pressed together by machinery ; while under pressure they are 
cut truly cylindrical, and in a conical form, to suit the bevel 
and size of the inside periphery of the tire. The body is after- 
wards tightly thrust into the tire by hydrauHc pressure, after 
which the securing rings are fixed (one at each side), with 
their endless flanges placed into the grooves of the tire, and 
bolted laterally through the timbers, thus, by their great 
strength (being combined, and on the edge), securing that 
safety, &c., previously alluded to. The cheeks of the boss are 
tightly screwed against the sides of the timber, the centre is 
bored to suit the size of the axle, and the wheel is completed. 

Observation, — In the year 1849 a tire on one of these 
wheels was cut into three distinct pieces, and worked under a 
waggon in that condition for nearly twelve months as an expe- 
riment prior to an introduction of the system on the South 
Eastern Railway, where they are now almost in general use. 
There are at the present time several thousands of them work- 
ing on that and other lines of railway in the United Kingdom, 
and their safety and economy are confirmed by the practical 
experience of 6^ years* wear and tear. During that period a 
few (about four) unsound tires have broken while en route, 
but such were safely allowed to proceed without delay or incon- 
venience to the trains. The economy of wear and tear in these 
wheels has been found very considerable when compared with 
cast-iron-spoked wheels. 

LONDON: PSINTSO BT JOHH WBALB, KINO'S BBAD court, GOtGH SQUABB. 
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Rods, connecting, 54. 
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Seguin's patent, 12. 

Six-wheel engines, 101. 

Slide-valves, 41. 

Slide-valve gear, 65. 

Smoke-box, 2. 

Smoke-box, the, 25. 

Smoke-box doors, 28. 

Springs, 90. 

Steam-chests, 41. 

Steam-whistle, 95. 

Stephenson's "Long Boiler" en- 
gine, 119. 

' patent locomotive en- 

gine, 16. 

Stroke of the piston, 5. 

Sun and planet wheels, 6. 

Tank of tender, 97. 

Tank engine, outside cylinder, 110. 

Tender, 96. 

Trevithick's locomotive engine, 6. 

Tubes, the, 21. 

Valves, safety, 31. 
Valves, slide, 41. 

Watt's locomotive, 6. 

Wheel, Mansell's patent safety, 143. 

Wheels, adhesion of the, 62. 

' framing, &c, of engine, 80. 

of tender, 97. 

Whistle, 95. 

Working of slides and piston, 71. 



THE END. 
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Volumes intended for Public Instruction and for Beferenoe 



Thb public favonr with which the Rudimentary Works on sctentifie subjects havJ 
been received induces the Publisher to commence a New Series, somewhat differenn 
in character, but which, it is hoped, may be found equally serviceable. Thi 
Dictionaries of the Modern Languages are arranged for facility of referen<M^ 
80 that the English traveller on the Continent and the Foreigner in England may 
find in them an easy means of communication, although possessing but a sligM 
acquaintance with the respectiye languages. They will also be found of esseotislj 
service for the desk in the merchaut's office and the counting-house, and mors 
particularly to a numerous class who are anxious to acquire a knowledge ofl 
languages so generally used in mercantile and commercial transactions. j 

The want of small and concise Greek and Latin Dictionaries has long beeni 
felt by the younger students in schools, and by the classical scholar who requires i 
a book that may be carried in the pocket ; and it is believed that the present isj 
the first attempt which has been made to ofiTer a complete Lexicon of tiie Grreek ! 
Language in so small a compass. 

In the volumes on England, Greece and Rome, it is intended to treat of 
History as a Science, and to present in a connected view an analysis of the large j 
and expensive works of the most highly valued historioal writers. The ext^sivei 
circulation of the preceding Series on the pure and applied Sciences amongst 
students, practical mechanics, and others, affords conclusive evidence of tibe 
desire of our industrious classes to acquire substantial knowledge, when placed! 
within their reach ; and this has induced the hope that the volumes on History! 
will be found profitable not only in an intellectual point of view, but, which is of 
still higher importance, in the social improvement of the people ; fur without 
a knowledge of the principles of tke English constitution, and of those events' 
which have more especially tended to pron^ote our commercial prosperitj' and 
political freedom, it is impossible that a correct judgment can be formed by the 
mass of the people of the measures best calculated to increase the national 
welfare, or of the character of men beftt quahfied to represent them in Parliament ; 
and this knowledge becomes indispensable in exact proportion as the elective 
franchise may be extended and tlie system of government become more under 
tlie influence of public opinion. 

The scholastic application of these volumes has not been overlooked^ and a 
comparison of the text with the examinations for degrees given, will show their 
applicability to the course of historic study pursued in the Universities of 
Cainbridge and London* 
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7*. Galvanism, by Sir William Snow Harris .... 

62. Railways, being vol. ii 
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THE WORK ON 

BKIDGES OF STONE, IRON, TIMBER, 

AND WIRE. 

In 4 Vols., bound in 3, described in the larger Catalogue of Publications ; 
which the following is the Supplement, now completed, entitled 

SUPPLEMENT TO "THE THEORY, PRACTICE, AN! 
ARCHITECTURE OF BRIDGES OF STONE, IRON, 
TIMBER, WIRE, AND SUSPENSION," 

In one large 8to volume, with explanatory Text and 68 Plates, comprisii 
details and measured dimensions, in Parts as follows : — 



Parti. 

V II. 
•. III. 



„ IV. . 
„ V.&VI. 



6jr. 

es. 

10 1. 
20a 



Bound in half-morocco, uniform with the larger work, price 2/. 10«., or in a, 

di£ferent pattern at the same price. j 



LIST OP 

Cast-iron girder bridge, Aahford, Rye 
and Hastings Railway. 

Details, ditto. 

Elevation and plan of truss of St 
Mary's Viaduct, Cheltenham Rail- 
way. 

Iron road bridge over the Railway at 
Chalk Farm, r* 



PLATES. J 

Mr. Fairbaim's hollow-girder bridgl 

at Blackbnm. I 

Waterford and limerick Railway truJ 

bridge. J 

Hollow-girder bridge over the Rivdl 

Medlock. 
Railway bridge over laganea of 

Yenice. 
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ifiaduct at Beangency, Orleans and 

Tours Railway. 
>bliqiie cast-iron bridge, on the system 

of M. Polonceau, over the Canal St. 

Denis. 
Blackwall Extension Railway, Com- 
mercial Road bridge. 
Ditto, enlarged elevation of outside 

girders, with details. 
Ditto, details. 
Ditto, ditto, and sections. 
Ditto, ditto, ditto. 
EUchmond and Windsor main line, 

bridge over the Thames. 
Ditto, details. 
Ditto, ditto, and sections. 
Drleans and Bordeaux Railway bridge. 
Ditto, sections and details. 
Rouen and Havre Railway timber bridge. 
Ditto, details. 
Ditto, ditto, and sections. 
Viaduct of the Valley of Malauncey, 

near Rouen. 
Hoop-iron suspension bridge over the 

Seine at Suresne, department de la 

Seine. 
Hoop-iron suspension foot bridge at 

AbainviUe. 
Suspension bridge over the Douro, iron 

wire suspension cables. 
Ditto, details. 
Glasgow and South -Western Railway 

bridge over the water of Ayr. 
Ditto, sections and details. 
Plan of the cities of Ofen and Pesth. 
Sections and soundings of the River 

Danube. 
Longitudinal section of framing. 
No. 1 coffer-dam. 
Transverse framing of coffer-dam. 
Sections of Nos. 2 and 3 of coffer-dam. 
Plan of No. 3 coffer-dam and ice- 
breakers. 
Plan and elevation of the construction 

of the scaffolding, and the manner of 

hoisting the chains. 



Line of soundings, — dam longitudinal 

sections. 
Dam sections. 

Plan and elevation of the Pesth suspen- 
sion bridge. 
Elevation of Nos. 2 and 3 coffer-dams. 
End view of ditto. 
Transverse section of No. 2 ditto. 
Transverse section of coffer-dam, plan 

of the 1st course, and No. 3 pier. 
Vertical section of Nos. 2 and 3 piers, 

showing vertical bond-stones. 
Vertical cross section of ditto. 
Front elevation of Nos. 2 and 3. piers. 
End elevation of ditto. 
Details of chains.-^ — Ditto. 
Ditto and plan of nut, bolt, and retain- 

ing-links. 
Plan and elevation of roller-frames. 
Elevation and section of main blocks 

for raising the chains. 
Ditto, longitudinal section of fixture 

pier, showing tunnel for chains. 
Plan and elevation of retaining-plates, 

showing machine for boring holes fof 

retaining-bars. 
Retaining link and bar. 
Longitndinal plan and elevation of cast- 
iron beam with truss columns. 
Longitudinal elevation ana section of 

trussing, &c. 
Plan of pier at level of footpath. 
Detail of cantilevers for supporting the 

balconies round the towers. 
Elevation and section of cantilevers. 
Detail of key-stone & Hungarian arms. 
Front elevation of toll-houses and wing 

walls. 
Longitudinal elevation of toll-house, 

fixture pier, wing wall, and pedestal. 
Vertical section of retaining-piers. 
Section at end of fixture pier, showing 

chain-holes. 
Lamp and pedestal at entrance of 

bridge. 
Lamp and pedestal at end of wing walls. 



Separately sold from the above in a volume, price half-bound in morocco £1. 12«. 

Kn ACCOUNT, with Dlustrations, of the SUSPENSION 
BRIDGE ACROSS the RIVER DANUBE, 

BY WILLIAM TIERNEY CLARK, C.E., F.R.S. 

With Forty Engrtmngt, 
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GRBAT BXHIBITION BVIbDIMO. 

The BUILDING erected in HYDE PARK for th« 

GREAT EXHIBITION of the WORKS of 

INDUSTRY of ALL NATIONS, 1851: 

Illustrated by 28 large folding Plates, embracing plans, elevations, sections, an^ 
details, laid down to a large scale from the working drawings of the Contractonf 
Messrs. Fox, Hendbrson, and Co., by Charles Downes, Architect ; with { 
scientific description by Charles Cowper, C.£. 

In 4 Parts, royal qnarto, now complete, price £1. 10#., 
or in cloth boards, lettered, price £1. 11«. 6^. 

*^* This work has every measured detail so thoroughly made out as to enabli 
ihe Engineer or Architect to erect a construction of a similar nature, either moil 
or less extensive. 



SIR JOHN RENNIE'S WORK 



ON THE 



THEORY, FORMATION, AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN HARBOURS. 

Copious explanatory text, illustrated by numerous examples, 2 Vols., yery neal 

in holf-moroceo, £18. 

The history of the most anpient maritime nations affords con- 
chisive evidence of the importance which they attached to the 
construction of secure and extensive Harbours, as indispensably 
necessary to the extension of commerce and navigation, and to the 
successful estabhshment of colonies in distant parts of the globe. 

I'o this important subject, and more especially with reference to 
the vast extension of our commerce with foreign nations, the atten- 
tion of the British Government has of late years been worthily 
directed; and as this may be reasonably expected to enhance the 
value of any information which may add to our existing stock of 
knowledge in a department of Civil Engineering as yet but imperfectly 
understood, its contribution at the present time may become generally 
useful to the Engineering Profession. 

The Plates are executed by the best mechanical Engravers ; the Views finely 
engraved under the direction of Mr. Pye: all the Engineering Plates nave dimen"* 
sious, with every explanatory detail for professional use. 
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In octavo, cloth boards, price 9«. 

HYDRAULIC FORMULAE, CO-EFFICIENTS, 

AND TABLES, 

For finding the Discharge of Water from Orifices, Notches, Weirs, 
Short Tuhes, Diaphragms, Mouth-pieces, Pipes, Drains, Streams, 
and Riyers. 

BY JOHN NEVILLE, 

▲mCHITBCT AKD C.B., MEMBER ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, MEMBER INST. C. S. 

IRISLANO, MEMBER GEOLOGICAL 80C. IRELAND, COUNTY SURVEYOR OF 

LOUTH, AND OF THE COUNTY OF THE TOWN OF DROGHEDA. 

This work contains ahove 150 different hydraulic formulae (the 
^Continental ones reduced to EngHsh measures), and the most ex- 
tensive and accurate Tables yet published for finding the mean 
velocity of discharge from triangular, quadrilateral, and circular 
orifices, pipes, and rivers; with experimental results and co- 
efficients ; — effects of friction ; of the velocity of approach ; and of 
curves, bends, contractions, and expansions; — the best form of 
channel; — the drainage effects of long and short weirs, 
AND weir-basins; — extent of back-water from weirs; contracted 
channels; — catchment basins; — hydrostatic and hydraulic pres- 
sure; — water-power, &c. 



TREDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE. • 

Published in 74 Parts, price 2s. 6d, each, in 4to, illustrated by very numerous 
engravings and wood-cuts, a new and much extended edition, now complete ia 
3 vols, bound in 4, in elegant half-morocco, price Nine Guineas and a Half. 

THE STEAM ENGINE, 

IN ITS progressive AND PRESENT STATS OF IMPROVEMENT; 

Practically and amply elucidating, in every detail, its modifications 
and applications, its duties and consumption of fuel, vdth an 
investigation of its principles and the proportions of its parts for 
efficiency and strength ; including examples of British and American 
recently constructed engines, with details, drawn to a large scale. 

The well-known and highly appreciated Treatise, Mr. Tredgold's 
national Work on the Steam Engine, founded on scientific principles 
and compiled from the practice of the best makers — showing also 
easy rules for construction, and for the calculation of its power in 
all cases — has commanded a most extensive sale in the several 
English editions, and in Translations on the Continent. These 
editions being now out o/jf^rint, the proprietor has been induced to 
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TREDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 

enlarge. and extend the present edition by practical examples of all 
kinds, with the most recent improvements in the construction and 
practical operations of the steam en^e both at home and abroad. 

The work is divided into the sections named below, either o| 
which may be purchased separately : working engineers will be 
thus enabled to select those portions which more especially apply to 
the objects upon which they may be respectively employea. 

Several scientific men, extensively and practically employed, have 
contributed original and really practical papers of the utmost utility ; 
by which the value of this extended edition is much increased. A| 
copious Index for reference is added. j 

Division A. Locomotive Engines, 41 plates and 55 wood-cuts, complete, making' 
Yol. I. In half-morocco binding, price £2, 12«. 6J. 

Division B. Marine Engines, British and American, numerous plates and wood- 1 
cuts, making Vol. II. ; bound in 2 vols, half-morocco, price £3. 13«. 6 J. 

Division C to 6. making Vol. III., and completing the work, comprising j 
Stationary Engines, Pumping Engines, Engines for Mills^ and several examples 
of Boilers employed in the British Steam Navy; in half-morocco, price 
£Z. 13«. 6<f. 

LIST OF PLATES. 
DIVISION A. LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 



Elevation of the 8-wheeled locomotive 
engine and tender, the Iron Dttkb, 
on the Great Western Railway. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan, ditto. 

Transverse sections, ditto. 

Details of ditto: transverse section 
through working gear, transverse 
section and end view of tender ; plan 
and section of feed-pump ; plan and 
elevation of hand-pump; details of 
inside framing, centre axle, driving 
axle-box, regulation-valve, centre- 
beam stay, &c. 

Elevation of Crampton's patent loco- 
motive engine and tender. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan of ditto. 

Transverse sections of ditto. 

Elevation of the Ptracmon 6-wheeled 
goods' engine oa the Great Western 
Railway. 

Half-plan of the working gear of ditto. 

Elevation of a portion of the working 
gear of ditto. 

Diagrams, by J. Sewell, L. E., of re- 
sistances per ton of the train ; and 
portion of engines of the class of the 



Great Britain locomotive, includ- 
ing tender, with various loads and at 
various veloeities; also of the ad- 
ditional resistance in fbs. per ton o( 
the train, when the engine is loaded, 
to be added to the resistance per ton 
of the engine and tender when un- 
loaded. 

Side and front elevation of an express 
carriage engine, introduced on the 
Eastern Counties Railway by James 
Samuel, C. E., Resident Engineer. 

Longitudinal and cross section of ditto. 

Plan of ditto ; with plan and section of 
cylinders, detaOs and secticms, piston 
full size. 

Elevation of the outside-cylinder tank 
engine made by Sharpe Brothers & 
Co., of Manchester, for the Man- 
chester and Birmingham Railway. 

Section of cylinder and other parts, 
and part elevation of ditto. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan of ditto. 

Transverse sections of both ends, with 
sectional parts. 

Mr. Edward Woods' experiments on the 
several sections of old and modem 
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▼alTes of locomotive engines, — ^viz. 
fig. 1. stroke commences; fig. 2, 
steam-port open ; fig. 3, steam-port 
oi>en ; fig. 4, steam-port open ; fig. 5, 
stroke completed, steam cut off, 
exhaustion commences ; fig. 6, stroke 
commences; fig. 7, steam-port full 
open ; fig. 8, steam cut off; fig. 9, 
exhaustion commences; fig. 10, steam 
completed. 

Ditto, drawn and engraved to half-size : 
fig. 1, old valve, -^inch lap ; fig. 2, 
f -inch lap ; fig. 3, f -inch lap ; fig. 4, 
•|-inch lap, Gray's patent; fig. 5, 
1-inch lap. 

Elevation of a six-vfrheeled locomotive 
engine and tender. No. 15, con- 
structed by Messrs. Tayleur, Vulcan 
Foundry, Warrington, for the Cale- 
donian Railway. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan of ditto, engine and tender, with 
cylindrical part of boiler removed. 

Elevations of fire-box, section of fire- 
box, section of smoke-box, of ditto. 

Elevations and sectional parts of ditto. 

Sectional parts, half-plan of working 
gear, ditto. 

Elevation of Messrs. Robert Stephenson 



and Co.'8 six-wheeled patent loco- 
motive engine and tender. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Plan and detfdls of Stephenson's patent 
engine. 

Section of fire-box, section of smoke- 
box, front and back elevations of the 
same. 

Plan of a six-wheeled engine on the 
Birmingham and Shrewsbury Rail- 
way, constructed by Messrs. Bury, 
Curtis, and Kennedy, Liverpool. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Sectional elevation of the smoke-box, & 

Sectional elevation of the fire-box of 
ditto. 

Elevation of the locomotive engine and 
tender, Plews, adapted for high 
speeds, constructed by Messrs. R. & 
W. Hawthorn, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, for the York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick Railway Company. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. This 
section is through the fire-box, boiler, 
and smoke-box, showing the tubes, 
safety-valve, whistles, steam and blast 
pipes, &c. 

Plan of ditto. 

Plan of the working gear, details, &c 



Fortj/'One plates and fifiy-five wood engravingt. 



DIVISION B. — MARINE ENGINES, &C. 



Two plates, comprising figures 1, 2, 
and 3, Properties of Steam. 

Plan of H. M. screw steam frigate 
Dauntless, constructed by Robert 
Napier, Esq. 

Longitudinal elevation and transverse 
section of ditto. 

Longitudinal section at AB on plan, 
longitudinal section at CD on plan 
of ditto. 

Engines of H. M. steam ship Terrible, 
constructed by Messrs. Maudslay, 
Sons, and Field, on the double- 
cyhnder principle. Longitudinal sec- 
tions of engines. 

Transverse secuon and end view of ditto. 

Transverse section through boilers of 
ditto. 

Plan of engines, showing alto bunkers, 
paddles, &c. 



Oscillating engines of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company's steam vessel 
Ariel, constructed by John Penn 
and Sons. Longitudinal section. 

Section at engines of ditto. 

Section at boiler of ditto. 

Plan at boiler of ditto. 

Section at air-pump, and at cylinder. 

Annular cylinder engines of the iron 
steam vessels Princess Mart and 
Princess Maude, constructed by 
Maudslay, Sons, and Field. Longi- 
tudinal section. 

Transverse section at engines of ditto. 

Section at boilers of ditto. 

Plan of engines of ditto, showing 
bunkers, paddles, &c. 

Plan of engines of H. M. steam vessel 
. Simoom, constructed by James Watt 
& Co., of London and Soho. 
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Longitudinal section of the Simoom. 

Cross section of ditto. 

Engine of the Red Rover, side view 
and plan. 

Longitudinal section of ditto. 

Cross sections of ditto. 

Sheer draught and plans of vessel. 

Plan of the engine of H.M. steam frigate 
Phosnix. 

Longitudinal section of engine of ditto. 

Cross section of ditto. 

Engine of the Rubt steam vessel, ele- 
vation and plan. 

Sheer draught and plan of vessel. 

Plan of engine of the Wilberfobce, 
Hull and London packet. 

Cross section of ditto and vessel. 

Longitudinal section of engines of ditto. 

Elevation of engines of ditto. 

Engines of the Berenice, Hon. E. I. 
Co.'s steam vessel. 

Section of ditto. 

Sheer draught and plan, stem view, 
find body plan of vessel. 

View of the Berenice, whilst at sea. 

Boilers of H. M. ships Hermes, Spit- 
fire, and Firefly. 

Kingston's valves, as fitted on board 
sea-going vessels for blow-off injec- 
tion, and hand-pump sea valves. 

Boilers of H. M. steam vessel African. 

Morgan's paddle-wheels, as fitted in 
H. M. S. Medea. 

Side elevation of ditto. 

Plans of upper and lower decks of 
ditto. 

Sheer draught and profile of ditto. 

Morgan and Seaward's paddle-wheels, 
comparatively. 

Positions of a float of a radiating pad- 
dle-wheel in a vessel in motion, and 
positions of a float of a vertically 
acting wheel in a vessel in motion. 

Cycloidal paddle-wheels. 

Sailing of steamers in five points from 
courses. 

Experimental steaming and sailing of 
the Caledonia, Vanguard, Asia, 
and Medea. 

Engines of H. M. steam ship Meg jera. 

Engine of the steam boat New World, 



T. F. Secor & Co., En^neers, New 
York. Elevation and section. 

Elevations of cylinder and crank ends. 

Steam cylinders, plans, and sections. 

Details. 

Several sections of details. 

Details and sections. 

Details of parts. 

Plans and sections of condenser, bed- 
plates, air-pump bucket, &c. 

Details and sections, injection valves. 

Details, plan and elevation of beams, 
&c. 

Details, sections of parts, boilers, &c. 
of the steam boat New Wobxd. 

Sections, details, and paddles. 

Engines of the U.S. mail steamers Ohio 
and Qeorgi A. Longitudinal section. 

Elevations and cross sections of ditto. 

Details of steam-chests, side-pipes, 
valves, and valve gear of ditto. 

Section of valves, and plan of piston of 
ditto. 

Boilers of ditto, sections of ditto. 

Engine of the U. S. steamer Watsr- 
WiTCH. Sectional elevation. 

Steam-chests and cylinders of ditto. 

Boilers, sections, &c. of ditto. 

Boilers of the U.S. steamer Powhatan. 

Front view and sections of ditto. 

Elevation of the Pittsburg and Cin- 
*cinnati American packet Buckbte 
State. 

Bow view, stem view. 

Plan of the Buckets State. 

Model, &c. of ditto, wheel-house frame, 
cross section at wheel-house, and 
body plan. 

Plan and side elevation of ditto. 

Sheer draught and plan, with the body 
plan, of the U. S. steam frigate 
Saranac. 

Longitudinal section of ditto, cross sec- 
tion. 

Engines of the U. S. steamer Susaus* 

HANNA. 

Elevation of the U. S. Pacific steam 

packet engine. 
Plan of ditto. 

Boilers of ditto, end views. 
Ditto ditto. 



Eighty 'five engravingt and fifty-cne wood'ettt§. 
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DIVISION C. TO G., FORMING VOL. III. 



STATIONARY ENGINES^ PUMPING 

Side elevation of pumping engine, U. S. 
dock, New York. 

End elevation of ditto. 

Elevation and section of the pumps, 
ditto. — 2 plates. 

Boilers of pumping engines, ditto. 

Boilers, Details, &c. of pumping engines, 
ditto. 

Plan of the boilers, ditto. 

Isometrical projection of a rectangular 
boiler. 

Plan and two sections of a cylindrical 
boiler. 

Branton's apparatus forfeeding furnace- 
fires by means of machinery. 

Parts of a high-pressure engine with a 
4-passaged cock. 

Section of a double-acting condensing 
engine. 

Section of a common atmospheric en- 
gine. 

On the construction of pistons. 

Section of steam pipes and valves. 

Apparatus for opening and closing steam 
passages. 

Parallel motions. — 2 plates. 

Plan and elevation of an atmospheric 
engine. .«- 

Elevation of a single-acting Boulton 
and Watt engine. 

Double-acting engine for raising water. 

Double-acting engine for impelling 
machinery. 

Maudslay's portable condensing engine 
for impelling machinery. 

Indicator for measuring the force of 
steam in the cylinder, and diagrams 
of forms of vessels. 

Section of a steam vessel with its boiler, 
in two parts — diagrams showing fire- 
places —longitudinal section through 
boiler and fire-places. 

Isometrical projection of a steam-boat 
engine. 

Flan and section of a steam-boat engine. 

Ten horse-power engine, constructed 
by W. Fairbaim and Co. — 4 plates. 

Forty-five horse-power engine, con- 
structed by W. Fairbaim & Co.— 
3 plates. 

Plan and section of boiler for a 20-hone 



ENGINES, MARINE BOILERS, &C. 

engine, at the manufactory of Whit- 
worth & Co., Manchester. 
Messrs. Hague's double-acting cylinder, 

with slides, &c. 
Sixty-five-inch cylinder, erected by 

Maudslay, Sons, and Field, at the 

Chelsea Water-works. — 5 plates. 
Beale's patented rotary engine. 
Double-story boilers of H.M.S. Devas- 
tation, 400 H. P. 
Refrigerator feed and brine pumps. 
Feed and biine apparatus, as fitted on 

board the West India Royal Mail 

Company's ships. 
Boilers of H. M. steam sloop Basilisk, 

400 H. P. 
Boilers of the Singapore, 470 H. P., 

Peninsular and Oriental Company. 
Original double-story boilers of the 

Great Western. 
Telescopic chimney, or sliding funncx, 

of H. M. ship Hydra, 220 H. P. 
Seaward's patent brine and feed valves. 
Boilers of H. M. mail packet Undik b, 

(Miller, Ravenhill, & Co.) 100 H. P. 
Cross sections of engines of H. M. mail 

packet UndInb. 
Longitudinal elevation of ditto. 
Brine-pumps as fitted on board H. M. S. 

Medea, 220 U. P. (Maudslay, Sons, 

and Field.) 
Boilers of H. M. S. Hydra, 220 H. P. 
Plan of the four boilers, with the sup- 
plementary steam-chests and shut-ofT 

valves, of the Avenger. 
Boilers of H. M. steam ship Niger, 400 

H. P., fitted by Maudslay, Sons, and 

Field. 
Experimental boiler, Woolvrich Yard. 
Boilers of H. M. S. Terrible, 800 H. P. 

(Maudslay, Sons, and Field.) 
Boilers of the. Minx and Teaser, 100 

H. P. (transferred to Wasp.) 
Boilers of the Sams jn, 450 H. P. 
Daniel's pyrometer, full size. 
Boilers of the Drsfbratb, 400 H. P. 

(Maudslay, So is, and Field.) 
Boilers of the Niger (2nd plate). 
Boilers of H.M.S. Basilisk (2iid 

plate). 
Boilers of the Undiwi. 
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Boilers of the Royal Mail steam ships 
Asia and Africa, 768 H. P., con- 
structed by R. Napier, Glasgow. 

Longitudinal and midship sections of 
ditto. 

Boilers of H.M.S. La Hogue, 450 H.P. 
(Seaward & Co.) 

H.M.S. SiDON, 560 H.P. Plan of 
telescope funnel. 

Boilers of H. M. S. Brisk, 250 H. P. 

Copper boilers for H. M. S. Sans- 
pareil, 350 H. P. (James Watt & 
Co.^ 

American marine boilers, designed and 
executed by C. W. Copeland, Esq., 
of New York, as fitted on board the 
American packets. 

Midship section of the hull of the steam 
packet Pacific, New York and 
Liverpool line. 

Elevation of pumping engines of the 
New Orleans Water-w^orks, U. S., ar- 
ranged and drawn by E. W. Smith, 
Engineer, constructed at the Allaire 
"Works, New York. 

Elevation of pumps and valves, chests, 
gearing , &c. 

Elevation at steam cylinder end. 

General plan of a turbine water-wheel 
in operation at Lowell, Massachusets, 
tJ. S., by J. B. Francis, C.E. 

Elevation of ditto. Section of ditto. 

Plan of the floats and guide curves, 
ditto. 



Large self-acting surfacing and screw- 
propeller lathe, by Joseph Whitworth 
& Co., Manchester. 

Longitudinal section, showing arrange- 
ment of engine-room for disc engine 
applied to a screw propeller, and 
Bishop's disc engine, by G. & J. 
Rennie, with details. 

Arrangement of engine-room for engines 
of 60 horse-power, for driving pro- 
pellers of H. M. steam vessels Ret- 
KARD and Cruiser, constructed by 
Messrs. Rennie. Longitudinal sec- 
tion and engine-room. 

Ditto. Transverse section at boilers 
and at engines. 

Very elaborate diagrams showing ex- 
periments and results of various pad< 
die-wheels. — 8 plates. 

Steam flour-mills at Smyrna, con- 
structed by Messrs. Joyce & Co. 
Double cylinder pendulous condens- 
ing engine, side elevation. 

Side elevation, horizontal plan, ditto. 

Longitudinal section. 

Horizontal plan of mill-house and 
boilers. 

Transverse . section through engine- 
house and mill. 

Boilers, longitudinal and transverst 
sections, front view. 

Section through mill-stones, elevatioa 
of upper part, section of lower part, 
plan of hopper, &c. 



SUMMARY OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Plates. 

Vol. I. Locomotive Engines 41 

II. Marine Engines 85 

III. Stationary Engines, Pumping Engines, Engines 
for Flour-Mills, Examples of Boilers, &c., &c. . 



Total 



100 
226 



Wood -cuts. 
55 
51 

58 
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FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF 

HENRY CAVENDISH, F.R.S. 

Some few India paper proofs, before the letters, of this celebrated 
Philosopher and Chemist, to be had, price 2«. 6d. 



HINTS 



TO 

YOUNG ARCHITECTS: 

OOHFBISINa 

ADVICE TO THOSE WHO, WHILE YET AT SCHOOL ABE DESTINED 

TO THE PROFESSION; 

SUCH AS, HAVING PASSED THEIR PUPILAGE, ARE ABOUT TO TRAVEL 

AND TO THOSE WHO, HAVING CO^LETED THEIR EDUCATION, 

ARE ABOUT TO PRACTISE: 

TOOETHKB WITH 

A MODEL SPECIFICATION: 

tNTOLVING A GREAT VARIETY OFXNSTRUCTIVB AND SUGGESTIVE MATTER* 
CALCULATED TO FACILITATE THEIR PRACTICAL OPERATIONS; 

AND TO DIRECT THEM IN THEIR CONDUCT, AS THE RESPONSIBLE 

AGENTS OF THEIR EMPLOYERS^ 

AND AS THE RIGHTFUL JUDGES OF A CONTRACTOR'S DUTY. 

By aEOEGE WiaHTWICK, Architect. 

CONTENTS : — 



Preliminary Hints to Young Archi- 
tects on the Knowledge of 
Drawing. 
On Serving his Time. 
On Travelling. 
His Plate on the Door. 
Oilers, Plan-drawing. 
On his Taste, Study of Interiors, 
Interior Arrangements. 
Warming and Ventilating. 
House Building, Stabling. 
Cottages and Villas. 
Model Specification :— 

General Clauses. 

Fouudations. 

Well. . 

Artificial Foundations. 

Brickwork. 

Rubble Masonry with Brick 
Mingled. 

Extra cloth 



Model Specification : 

Stone-eutting. 

, Grecian or Italian only. 

— — , Gothic only. 

Miscellaneous. 

Slating. 

Tiluig. 

Plaster and Cement- work. 

Carpenters' Work. 

Joiners* Work. 

Iron and Metal-work. 

Plumbers' Work. 

Drainage. 

WeU-digging. 

Artificial Levels, Concrete, 
Foundations, Piling and 
Planking, Paving, Vaulting, 
Bell-hanging, Plumbing, and 
Building generally. 



boards, price Ss. 
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THE ENGINEER'S AND CONTRACTOR'S 

POCKET BOOK, 

WITH AN ASTRONOMICAL ALMANACK. 

REVISED F0& 1855-6. In morocco tuck, price 6i. 



CONTENTS. 



Air, Air in motion (or wind), and wind- 
mills. 

Alloys for bronze ; Miscellaneous alloys 
and compositions; Table of alloys; 
Alloys of copper and zinc, and of 
copper and tin. 

Almanack for 1855 and 1856. 

American railroads ; steam vessels. 

Areas of the segments of a circle. 

Armstrong (R.), his experiment on 
boilers. 

Astronomical phenomena. 

Ballasting. 

Barlow's (Mr.) experiments. 

Barrel drains and culverts. 

Bell-hanger's prices. 

Blowing a blast engine. 

Boilers and engines, proportions of; 
Furnaces and chimneys ; Marine. 

Bossut's experiments on the discharge 
of water by horizontal conduit or 
conducting pipes. 

Brass, weight of a lineal foot of, round 
and square. 

Breen (Hugh), his almanack. 

Bricks. 

Bridges and viaducts ; Bridges of brick 
and stone; Iron bridges; Timber 
bridges. 

Burt's (Mr.) agency for the sale of pre- 
served timber. "^ 

Cask and malt gauging. 

Cast-iron binders or joints; Columns, 
formulae of; Columns or cylinders. 
Table of diameter of; Hollow co- 
lumns, Table of the diameters and 
thickness of metal of; Girders, prices 
of; Stancheons, Table of, strength 
of. 

Chairs, tables, weights, &c 

Chatburn limestone. 
Chimneys, &c., dimensions of. 
Circumferences, &c. of circles. 
Coal, evaporating power of, and results 

of coking. 
Columns, cast-iron, weight or pressure 
of, strength ot 



Comparative values between the pre< 
sent and former measures of capacity. 

Continuous bearing. 

Copper pipes, Table of the weight ot, 
Table of the bore and weight of cocks 
for. 

Copper, weight of a lineal foot of, round 
and square. 

Cornish pumping engines. 

Cotton mill ; Cotton press. 

Current coin of the principal commercial 
countries, with their weight and re- 
lative value in British money. 

Digging, well-sinking, &c. 

Docks, dry, at Greenock. 

Draining by steam power. 

Dredging machinery. 

Dwarf, Table of experiments with 
H. M. screw steam tender. 

Earthwork and embankments, Tables 
of contents, &c. 

Experiments on rectangular bars of 
malleable iron, by Mr. Barlow ; ot 
angle and T iron bars. 

Fairbairn v^m.), on the expanaive 
action of steam, and a new construc- 
tion of expansion valves for condens- 
ing steam engines. 

Feet reduced to links and dedmaU. 

Fire-proof flooring. 

Flour-mills. 

Fluids in motion. | 

Francis (J. B., of Lowell, Massacbusets] 
his water-wheel. 

French measures. 

Friction. 

Fuel, boilers, furnaces, &c. 

Furnaces and boilers. 

Galvanized tin iron sheets in Lond 
or Liverpool, list of gauges 
weights of. 

Gas-tubing composition. 

Glynn (Joseph), F. R.S., on tnrbl 
water-wheels. 

Hawksby (Mr., of Nottingham), 
experiments on pumping water* 

Heat, Tables of the effects oL 
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Hen^llOB heads and nuts for bolts, pro- 
portional sizes and weights of. 

Hick's role for calculating the strength 
of shafts. 

Hodgkinson's (Eaton) experiments. 

Hungerford Bridge. 

Hydraulics. 

Hydrodynamics. 

Hydrostatic press. 

Hydrostatics. 

Imperial standard measures of Great 
Britain; Iron. 

Indian NaTy, ships of war, and other 
Tessels. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, List of 
Members of the, corrected to March 
15, 1852. 

Iron balls, weight of cast ; bars, angle 
and T, weight of; castings; experi- 
ments; hoop, weight of 10 lineal 
feet; lock gates; roofs; tubes for 
locomotive and marine boilers; 
weights of rolled iron. 

Ironmonger's prices. 

Just's analysis of Mr. Dixon Robinson's 
limestone. 

Latitudes andlongitudes of the principal 
observatories. 

Lead pipes. Table of the weights of. 
^Leslie (J.), C.E. 

Lime, mortar, cements, concrete, &c. 

Limestone, analysis of. 

Liquids in motion. 

Locomotive engines; Table showing 
the speed of an engine. 

Log for a sea-going steamer, form of. 

Machines and tools, prices of. 

Mahogany, experiments made on the 
strength of Honduras. [wheels. 

Mallet's experiments on overshot 

Marine boilers ; engines. 

Masonry and stone-work. 

Massachusets railroads. 

Mensuration, epitome of. 

Metals, lineal expansion of. 

Morin's (Col.) experiments. 

Motion ; motion of water in rivers. 

Nails, weight and length. 

Navies — of the United States; Indian 
Navy ; Oriental and Peninsular Com- 
pany; British Navy; of Austria; 
Denmark; Naples; Spain; France; 
Germanic Confederation; Holland; 
Portugal; Prussia; Sardinia; Swe- 



den and Norway; Turkey; Russia 
Royal West India Mail Company's 
fleet. 

New York, State of, railroads. 

Numbers, Table of the fourth and fifth ,• 
power of. 

Paddle-wheel steamers. 

Pambour (Count de) and Mr. Parkes' 
experiments on boilers for the pro- . 
duction of steam. 

Peacocke's (R. A.) hydraulic experi- 
ments. 

Pile-driving. 

Pitch of wheels. Table to find the dia- 
meter of a wheel for a given pitch of 
teeth. 

Plastering. 

Playfair (Dr. Lyon). 

Preserved timber. 

Prices for railways, paid by H. M. 
Office of Works ; smith and founder's 
work. 

Prony's experiments. 

Proportions of steam engines and boil- 
ers. 

Pumping engines; pumping water by 
steam power. 

Rails, chairs, Sec, Table of. 

Railway, American, statistics; railway 
and building contractor's prices ; car- 
riages. 

Rain, Tables of. 

Rammell's (T. W.) plan and estimate 
for a distributing apparatus by fixed 
pipes and hydrants. 

Rennie's (Mr. Geo.) experiments ; (the 
late J.) estimate. 

Roads, experiments upon carriages tra- 
velling on ordinary roads ; influence 
of the diameter of the wheels ; 
Morin's experiments on the traction 
of carriages, and the destructive ef- 
fects which they produce upon roads. 

Robinson (Dixon), his experiments and 
materiaL 

Roofs ; covering of roofs. 

Ropes, Morin's recent experiments on 
the stiffness of ropes ; tarred ropes ; 
dry white ropes. 

Saw-miU. 

Screw steamers. 

Sewage manures. 

Sewers, castings for* their estimates, 
&c. 
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Signs and abbreviations used in arith- 
metic and mathematical expressions. 

Slating. 

Sleepers, quantity in cubic feet, &c. 

Smeaton's experiments on wind-mills. 

Smith and founder's prices. 

Specific gravityi Table of. 

Steam dredging; Navigation; Tables 
of the elastic force ; Table of Vessels 
of war, of America ; of England ; of 
India ; and of several other maritime 
nations. 

Steel, weight of round steel. 

Stone, per lb., stone, qr., cwt., and ton, 
&c. Table of the price. 

Stones. 

Strength of columns ; Materials of con- 
struction. 

Sugar-mill. 

Suspension aqueduct over the Alleghany 
River ; Bridges over ditto. 

Table of experiments with H. M. screw 
steam tender Dwarf ; of gradients ; 
iron roofs; latent heats; paddle- 
wheel steamers of H. M. Service and 
Post-Office Service; pressure of the 
wind moving at given velocities; 
prices of galvanized tinned iron 
tube; specific heats; the cohesive 
power of bodies ; columns, posts, &c., 
of timber and iron ; the comparative 
strength, size, weight, and price of 
iron-wire rope (A. Smith's), hempen 
rope, and iron chain ; corresponding 
velocities with heads of water as 
high as 50 ft., in feet and decimals ; 
dimensions of the principal parts of 
marine engines ; effects of heat on 
different metals; elastic force of 
steam; expansion and density of 
vrater; expansion of solids by in- 
creasing the temperature; expan- 
sion of water by heat ; heights cor- 
responding to different velocities, in 
French metres; lineal expansion of 
metals ; motion of water, and quan- 
tities discharged by pipes of dif- 
ferent diameters; power of metals, 
&c.; pressure, &c., of wind-mill sails; 
principal dimensions of 28 merchant 
steamers with screw propellers; of 
steamers with paddle-wheels; pro- 
greBsive, dilatation of metals by heat, 
&j.| fnop&rtio!! of real to theoretica 



discharge through thin-h'pped on- 
fices ; quantities of vrater, in cubic 
feet, discharged over a weir per 
minute, hour, &c.; relative weight 
and strength of ropes and chains ; 
results of experiments on the friction 
of unctuous surfaces ; scantlings of 
posts of oak ; size and weight of iron 
laths; weight in fts. required to crush 
li-inch cubes of stone, and other 
bodies; weight of a lineal foot of 
cast-iron pipes, in fbs. ; weight of a 
lineal foot of flat bar iron, in ths. ; 
weight of a lineal foot of square and 
round bar iron ; weight of a snp^- 
ficial foot of various metals, in lbs. ; 
weight of modules of elasticity of 
various metals ; velocities of paddle- 
wheels of different diameters, in feet 
per minute, and British statute miles, 
per hour ; the dimensions, cost, and 
price per cubic yard, of ten of the 
principal bridges or viaducts built 
for railways ; the height of the boil- 
ing point at different heights; — to 
find the diameter of a wheel for a 
given pitch of teeth, &c. 

Tables of squares, cubes, square an 
cube roots. 

Teeth of wheels. 

Temperature, the relative indications of, 
by different thermometers. 

Thermometers, Table of comparison of 
different. 

Timber for carpentry and joinery pur- 
poses; Table of the properties of 
different kinds of. 

Tin plates. Table of the weight of. 

Tools and machines, prices of. 

Traction, Morin's experiments on. 

Tredgold's Rules for Hydraulics, from 
Eytelwein's Equation. 

Turbines, Report on, by Joseph Glynn 
and others. 

Values of different materials. 

Water-wheels. 

Watson's (H. H.) analysis of limestone 
from the quarries at Chatbum. 

Weight of angle and T iron Imuts; of 
woods. 

Weights and measures. 

West India Royal Mail Company. 

Whitelaw's experiments on turbine 
water-wheels. 
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THB engineer's AND CONTRACTOR'S POCKET BOOK. 



I1iite*8 (Mr., of Cowes) experiments 

on Honduras mahogany. 
Vicksteed's (Thos.) experiments on 

the evaporating power of different 

kinds of coal. 



Wind-mills ; of air, air in motion, &c. 
Woods. 

Wrought iron, prices of. 
Zinc as a material for use in house- 
building. 



In one Volume 8vo, extra doth, bound, price 9«. 

rHE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO THE PRACTICE 
OP DESIGNING, MEASURING, AND VALUING 

ARTIFICERS' WORKS; 

Containing Directions for taking Dimensions, abstracting the same, 
and bringing the Quantities into Bill ; with Tables of Constants, 
aild copious memoranda for the Valuation of Labour and Materials 
in the respective trades of Bricklayer and Slater, Carpenter and 
Joiner, Sawyer, Stonemason, Plasterer, Smith and Ironmonger, 
Plumber, Painter and Glazier, Paper-hanger. Thirty-eight plates 
and wood-cuts. 

fhe Measuring, &c., edited by Edward Dobson, Architect and 
Surveyor. Second Edition, with the additions on Design by 
E. Lacy Garbett, Architect. 



QusLiMiNAKY Observations on De- 
/sioNiNO Artificers' Works. 
Preliminary Observations on Mea- 
surement, Valuation, &c. — On mea- 
suring — On rotation therein — On 
abstracting quantities — On valuation 
—On the use of constants of labour. 



BRICKLAYER AND SLATER. 

Design of Brickwork — technical 
terms, &c. 

Foundations — Arches, inyerted 
and erect — ^Window and other aper- 
ture heads — ^Window jambs — Plates 
and internal cornices — String- 
courses — External cornices — Chim- 
ney shafts — On general improvement 
of brick architecture, especially fe- 
nestration. 

IIIeasurembnt. 

Of diggers' work — Of brickwork, 

, of facings, &c. 

Design of Tiling, and technical terms. 

r Measurement of Tiling — Example 
of the mode of keeping the measuring- 
book for brickwork. 



CONTENTS. 

Abstracting Bricklayers' and Tilers' 
work. 

Example of bill of Bricklayers' and 
Tilers', work. 

Valuation of Bricklayers' work, 
Earthwork, Concrete, &c. 

Table of sizes and weights of vari- 
ous articles — Tables of the numbers 
of bricks or tiles in various works — 
Valuation of Diggers' and Bricklayers' 
labour — Table of Constants for said 
labour. 

Examples of Valuing. 

1. A yard of concrete. — 2. A rod 
of brickwork. — 3. Afoot effacing. — 
4. A yard of paving. — 5. A square of 
tiling. 

Design, Measurement, and Valu- 
ation OF Slating. 



CARPENTER AND JOINER. 

Design of Carpentry -^ technical 
terms, &c. 

Brestsummers, an abuse: snbsti- 
tutes for them — Joists, trimmers, 
trimming-joists — Girders, their abuse 
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and right use — Substitutes for girders 
and quarter-partitions — Quarter-par- 
titions — Roof-framing — Great waste 
in present common modes of roof- 
framing — To determine the right 
mode of subdividing the weight, and 
the right numbers of bearers for 
leaded roofs — The same for other 
roofs — Principle of the truss — Con- 
siderations that determine its right 
pitch — Internal filling or tracery of 
trusses — Collar-beam trusses — Con- 
nection of the parts of trusses — Vari- 
ations on the truss; right limits 
thereto— To avoid fallacious trussing 
and roof-framing — Delorme's roof- 
ing ; its economy on circular plans — 
UseM property of reg^ular polygonal 
plans — On combinatic&s of roofing, 
hips, and valleys — On gutters, their 
use and abuse — Mansarde or curb- 
roofs. 
pBsioN OF JoiNE&T — technical terms, 
&c. 

Modes of finishing and decorating 
panel- work — Design of doors. 
Measurement of Carpenters' and 
Joiners' work — Abbreviations. 

Modes of measuring Carpenters' 
work — Classification of labour when 
measured with the timber — Classifi- 
cation of labour and nails when mea- 
sured separately from the timber. 
Examples of Msajbubbmbnt, arch 
centerings. 

Bracketing to sham entablatures, 
gutters, sound - boarding, chimney- 
grounds, sham pUnths, sham pilas- 
ters, floor-boarding, mouldings — 
Doorcases, doors, doorway linings — 
Dado or «urbase, its best construc- 
tion — Sashes and sash-frames (ex- 
amples of measurement) — Shutters, 
boxings, and other window fittings 
— Staircases and their fittings. 
Abstracting Carpenters' and Joiners' 
work. 

Example of Bill of Carpenters' and 
Joiners' work. 
Valuation of Carpenters' and Joiners' 
work, Memoranda. 
Tables of numbers and weights. 
Tables of Constants of Labour. 
Roofs, naked floors — Quarter-par- 



titions— ^Labour on fir, per foot cube 
— Example of the valuation of deah 
or battens — Constants of labour oo 
deals, per foot superficiaL 

Constants of Labour, and of nails, 
separately. 

On battening, weather boarding — 
Rough boarding, deal floors, batten 
floors. 

Labour and Nails together. 

On grounds, skirtings, guttos, 
doorway-linings — Doors, framed par- 
titions, mouldings — Window-fittingt 
— Shutters, sashes and frames, stair- 
cases — Staircase fittings, wall-strings 
— Dados, sham columns and pilasteiSt 

Valuation of Sawyers' work. 



MASON. 

Design of Stonemasons' work. 

Dr. Robison on Greek and Gothie 
Architecture — Great follacy in the 
Gothic ornamentation, which led also 
to the modem 'monkey styles'—- 
* Restoration ' and Preservation. 
Measurement of Stonemason's work. 

Example of measuring a spandril 
step, thiee methods — Allowance for 
labour not seen in finished stone-* 
Abbreviations — Specimeu of the 
measuring-book — Stairs — Landings 
— Steps — Coping — String-courses — 
Plinths, window-sills, curbs — Co- 
lumns, entablatures, blockings— « 
Cornices, renaissance niches. 
Abstracting and Valuation. 

Table of weight of stone — Table 
of Constants of Labour — Example] 
of Bill of Masons' work. i 

PLASTERER. j 

Design of Plaster-work in reati 
and mock Architecture. • 

Ceilings and their uses — Unne* 
cessary disease and death traced to 
their misconstruction — Sanitary re- 
quirements for a right ceiling — Con« 
ditions to be observed to render do«« 
mestic ceilings innoxious — Ditto, for' 
ceilings of public buildings — Bar., 
barous shifts necessitated by wrongj 
ceiling — Technical terms in Pias* 
terers' work. 

Measurement of Plaster-work. 
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Abbreviations — Abstracting of 
Plasteren' work — Example of Bill 
of Plasterers' work. 
Valuation. 

Memoranda of quantities of ma- 
terials — Constants of Labour. 

SMITH AND POUNDER. 

[>N THB USB OF MeTAL-WO&K IK 

Akchitbcturb. 

Iron not rightly to be used much 
more now than in the middle ages — 
Substitutes for the present extrava- 
gant use of iron — Fire-proof (and 
sanitary) ceiling and flooring — Fire- 
proof roof-framing in brick and iron 
— Another method, applicable to 
shipped roofs — A mode of untrussed 
I |roof-framing in iron only — A prin- 
' ciple for iron trussed roofing on any 
plan or scale — Another variation 
thereof — On the decoration of me- 
tallic architecture. 



Mbasurbmbnt of Smiths' and Foun- 
ders* work. 

PLUMBER, PAINTER, 
GLAZIER, &c. 

Design, &c. of Lbad-work. 

Measurbmknt of Paint-wobk — - 
Abbreviations. 

Specimen of the measuring-book 
^-Abstract of Paint-work — Example 
of Bill of Paint-work. 

Valuation of Paint-work. 

Constants of Labour — Measure- 
ment and Valuation of Glazing — 
Measurement and Valuation of 

PAPBR-HANGINO. 

APPENDIX ON WARMING. 

Modifications of sanitary construction 
to suit the English open fire — 
More economic modes of warming ic 
public buildings — Ditto, for private 
ones — Warming by gas. 



In 12mo., price 5«. bound and lettered, 

THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC'S WORKSHOP 

COMPANION, AND THE SCIENTIFIC 

GENTLEMAN'S PRACTICAL ASSISTANT; 

ComprisiDg a great variety of the most useful Rules in Mechanical 
Science, divested of mathematical complexity; with numerous 
Tables of Practical Data and Calculated Results^ for facilitating 
Mechanical and Commerdal Transactions. 

BY W. TEMPLETON, 

AUTHOB OF SEVERAL SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 

Third edition, with the addition of Mechanical Tables for the use 
of Operative Smiths, Millwrights, and Engineers ; and practical 
directions for the Smelting of Metallic Ores. 



2 vols. 4to, price £ 2. 16t., 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY; 

Containing 190 Plates ; a work suitable to Carpenters and Builders, 
comprising Elementary and Practical Carpentry, useful to Artificen 
in the Colonies. 
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THE AIDE-MEMOIRE TO THE MILITARY 

SCIENCES, 

Framed from Contributions of Officers of the different Services, anc 

edited by a Committee of the Corps of Royal Engineers. Tiu 

work is now completed. 
Sold in 3 voU. £ 4. 10#., extra cloth board? and lettered, or in 6 Parts, as follows 

Part I. A. to D., nbw edition . .. . 14 

II. D. to F 16 

in. F. to M 16 



IV. M. toP. 

V. P. to R. 

VI. R. toZ. 





1 



14 

16 
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In 1 Urge Volume, with nameroas Tables, Bngravings, and Cuts, 

A TEXT BOOK 

For Agents, Estate Agents, Stewards, and Private Gentlemen, 
generally, in connection with Valuing, Surve3ring, Building, 
Letting and Leasing, Setting out, disposing, and particularly 
describing all kinds of Property, whether it be Land or Personal 
Property. Useful to 
Auctioneers Assurance Companies Landed Proprieton 

Appraisers Builders Stewards 

Agriculturists Civil Engineers Surveyors 

Architects Estate Agents Valuers, &c. 
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In 1 vol. large 8vo, with 13 Plates, price One Guinea, in half-morocco binding, 

MATHEMATICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN: 

Being a Common -Place Book of PURE AND MIXED MATHE- 
MATICS ; together with the Elementary Principles of Engineering; 
designed chiefly for the use of Civil Engineers, Architects, and 
Surveyors. 

BY OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D., F.R.A.S. 

Third Edition, revised and enlarged by HENRT LAW, Civil Engineer. i 



PART 

CHAPTBa T. — ABITBUBTIC. 
Sbct. 

1. Definitions and notation. 

2. Addition of whole numbers. 

3. Subtraction of whole numbers. 

4. Multiplication of whole numbers. 



CONTENTS. 
L — PURE MATHEMATICS. 

SSCT. 

5. Division of whole numbers. — 
Proof of the first four rules of 
Arithmetic 

6. Vulgar fractions. — Reduction of 
vulgar fractions. — ^Addition and 
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subtraction of Tulgar fractions. 
— Multiplication and division 
, of Tulgar fra^ions. 

7. Decimal fractions. — Reduction of 

decimals. — Addition and sub- 
traction of decimals. — Multipli- 
cation and division of decimcds. 

8. Complex fractions used in the arts 

and commerce. — Reduction. — 
Addition. — Subtraction and 
multiplication. — Division. — 
Duodecimals. 

19. Powers and roots. — Evolution. 

^0. Proportion. — Rule of Three. — ^De- 
termination of ratios. 

11. Logarithmic arithmetic. — Use of 
tiie Tables. — Multiplication and 
division by logarithms. — Pro- 
portion, or the Rule of Three, 
by logarithms. — Evolution and 
involution by logarithms. 

|2. Properties of numbers. 

CHAPTER II. ^ALOBSaA. 

' I. Definitions and notation. — 2. Ad- 
dition and subtraction. — 3. Mul- 
tiplication.— 4. Division. — ^5. In- 
volution. — 6. Evolution. — 7. 
Surds. — Reduction. — Addition, 
subtraction, and multiplication. 
— ^Division, involution, and evo- 
lution. — 8. Simple equations. — 
Extermination. — Solution of 
general problems. — 9. Quadratic 
equations. — 10. Equations in 
general. — 11, Progression. — 
Arithmetical progression. — Geo- 
metrical progression. — 12. Frac- 
tional and negative exponents. — 
13. Logarithms. — 14. Computa- 
tion of formulae. 

CHAPTER III. OEOMBTRT. 

1. Definitions. — 2. Of angles, and 
right lines, and theur rectangles. 




SSCT. 

— 3. Of triangles. — 4. Of qua- 
drilaterals and polygons. — 5. Of 
the circle, and inscribed and cir- 
cumscribed figures. — 6. Of plans 
and solids. -«- 7. Practical geo- 
metry. 

CHAPTER IV. — MENSURATION. 

1. Weights and measures. — 1. Mea- 

sures of length. — 2. Measures 
of surface. — ^3. Measures of so- 
lidity and capacity. — 4. Mea- 
sures of weight. — 5. Angular 
measure. — 6. Measure of time. 

— Comparison of English and 
French weights and measures. 

2. Mensuration of superficies. 

3. Mensuration of soUds. 

CHAPTER V. — TRICK)N0MBTRT. 

1. Definitions and trigonometrical 
formulas. — 2. Trigonometrical 
Tables. — 3. General proposi- 
tions.— 4. Solution of the cases 
of plane triangles. — Right-an- 
gled plane triangles. — 5. On the 
application of trigonometry to 
measuring heights and distances. 
— Determination of heights and 
distances by approximate me- 
chanical methods. 

CHAPTER VI. CONIC SECTIONS. 

1. Definitions. — 2. Properties of the 
ellipse. — ^3. Properties of the hy- 
perbola. — 4. Properties of the 
parabola. 

CHAPTER VII. — PROPERTIES OF 
CURVES. 

1. Definitions. — 2. The conchoid. — 
3. The cissoid.--4. The cycloid 
and epicycloid. — 5. The quadra- 
trix. — 6. The catenary. — Kela- 
tioos of Catenarian Curves. 



RI. — ^MECHANICS IN GENERAL. 



CHAPTER II. STATICS. 

itical equilibrium, 
itre of gravity. 
3. Geiieral application of the princi- 
ples of statics to the equilibrium 



PART XL— MIXED MATHEMATICS. 

of structures. — Equilibrium of 
piers or abutments. — Pressure 
of earth against walls. — Thick- 
ness of walls. — Equilibrium of 
polygons. — Stability of arches. 
— Equilibrium of sospensioii 
bridges. 
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CRAPTKB. III. — DYNAMICS. 

1. General Definitions. 

2. On the general laws of uniform 

and variable motion. — Motion 
uniformly accelerated. — Motion 
of bodies under the action of 
gravity. — Motion over a fixed 
pulley, and on inclined planes. 

3. Motions about a fixed centre, or 

axis. — Centres of oscillation and 
percussion. — Simple and com- 
pound pendulums. — Centre of 
gyration, and the principles of 
rotation. — Central forces. 

4. Percussion or collision of bodies 

in motion. 

5. Mechanical powers. — Levers. — 

Wheel & axle. — Pulley. — In- 
clined plane. — M'^edge and screw. 

CHAFTBR , IV. — HTDR08TATICS. 

1. General Definitions. — 2. Pressure 
and equilibrium of Non-elastic 
Fluids. — 3. Floating Bodies. — 
4. Specific gravities. — 5. On 
capillary attraction. 

CHAPTER V. HYDRODYNAMICS. 

1. Motion and effluence of liquids. 

2. Motion of water in conduit pipes 

and open canals, over weirs, 
&c. — Velocities of rivers. 

3. Contrivances to measure the velo- 

city of running waters. 

CHAPTER VI. — PNEUMATICS. 

1. Weight and equilibrium of air and 

elastic fluids. 

2. Machines for raising water by 

the pressure of the atmosphere. 

3. Force of the wind. 



Skct. 

CHAPTER VII. MECHANICAL AGBti 

1. Water as a mechanical agent. 

2. Air as a mechanical agent. — Covi 

lomb's experiments. |i 

3. Mechanical agents depending vpo^ 

heat. The Steam Engine.-^ 
Table of Pressure and Tempen>! 
ture of Steam. — General de> 
acription of the mode of actioi 
of the steam engine. — Theoifj 
of the same. — Description a 
various engines, and formulae fa 
calculating their power : picjcti- 
cal application. 

4. Animal strength as a mechanii 

agent. 

CHAPTER VIII. — STRENGTH OF 
MATERIALS. 

1. Results of experiments, and prio- 

ciples upon which they should 
be practically applied. 

2. Strength of materials to resist 

tensile and crushing stnins.— 
Strength of columns. 

3. EUsticity and elongation of bodio 

subjected to a crushing or ten<^ 
sile strain. 

4. On the -strength of materials sub 

jected to a transverse strain. * 
Longitudinal form of beam o* 
uniform strength. — Transvenj 
strength of other materials thK 
cast iron. — The strength 6 
» beams according to the manse' 
in which the load is distributed 

5. Elasticity of bodies subjected to i 

transverse strain. ^ 

6. Strength of materials to iwiH 

torsion. 



I. 

II. 

HI. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VII. 
VJII. 

IX. 
X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 



APPENDIX. 

Table of Loguithmie Difference*. 

Table ef Logarithms of Numbers, from 1 to 100. 

Table of Logarithms of Numbers, from 100 to 10,000. 

Table of Logarithmic Sinn, Tangents, Secants, See. 

Table of Useful Factors, extending to sevenl places of Dedmali* 

Table of various Useful Numbers, with their Logarithms. 

Table of T>iameters, Areas, and Circumferences of Circles, &c. • 

Table of Relations of the Arc, Abscissa, Ordinate and Subnormal, in the 

Tables of the Lengths and Vibrations of Pendulums. 

Table of Specific Gravities. 

Table of Weight of Materials frequently employed in Constnietioiii 

Principles of Chronometers. 

Select Mechanical Expedients. 

Observations on the Effect of Old London Bridge on the Tides, fte* 

Professor Parish on Isometrical Perspective. 
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